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Cultivating a genuine enthusiasm for 

time. So we say don't rush. We figure we're bound to get you eventually. 

For the more you like the taste of Scotch, the more you'll go for Grant's... 

a magnificently tasteful blend of aged whiskies like our splendid 
Glenfiddich and Balvenie...each super-smoothed for 8 unhurried years in 

the barrel. Sooner or later, as long as you're up it's got to be Grant's, 

We’ll wait* Grant’s 
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A Tilt & Telescope Steering 
Wheel does a lot more for you 
than just steer. Like moving up | 
and out of the way so you can 
get in and out easier. 

Or telescoping in and out 
for just the right position once 
you’re seated. 

Or moving up, down, in or out 
at your command even while 



you’re driving. Helps take 
the fatigue out of long trips. 

Like we say, this is no ordi- 
nary steering wheel. It's General 
Motors exclusiveTilt&Telescope 
Wheel, available on full-size 


Oldsmobiles and Cadillacs. 
Tilt-Wheel steering is available 
on Chevrolets, Pontiacs. 

Olds F-85s, and Buicks. 

See your dealer. You'll find 
it the most accommodating 
wheel you've ever come to grips 
with. Saginaw Steering Gear 
Division, Saginaw, Michigan. 
GM Adjustable Steering Wheel 
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medal 

winner 
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Next week 

AN OLYMPIAN TREAT 
from Mexico. In color, with 
words by J oh n U nderwood , t he 
grandeur and excitement of the 
Games as 7,886 of the world's 
best athletes go after the gold. 

RACY SPORTS CARS built by 
a New Zealander in England 
with Chevy engines arc running 
off with the rich Can-Am rac- 
ing series. Kim Chapin tells 
how Bruce McLaren does it. 

A RARELY OBSERVED scene 
of action is the sideline at a col- 
lege football game. The drama, 
which the man in the stands 
misses, is replayed in seven 
pages of color photographs. 
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LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 



our Olympic staff in Mexico City includes {standing, left to right) Photographer 
Clarkson, Editor Creamer, Reporters Reed, Camacho, Ottum; ( seated ) Un- 
derwood, Vcrschoth, Editor Terrell. Photographer Cooke. When this picture 
was made Photographers Drake, looss and Lcifcr were on the job elsewhere. 


After a riotous — so to speak — six days 
of acclimatization, our 1 2-membcr 
Olympic staff in Mexico City finally 
got down to the business at hand last 
week. Bob Creamer, the editor in 
charge, his hair a little grayer than 
when he arrived, busied himself plan- 
ning assignments that would send writ- 
ers, reporters and photographers on 
their rounds. The first major assign- 
ment in which all five of our photog- 
raphers (Cooke, Clarkson, Leifer, 
looss and Drake) took part was the 
opening ceremonies at the Olympic Sta- 
dium. Photographers Jerry Cooke and 
Neil Leifer shot the pictures that ap- 
pear on this week's cover. 

Each day as the group left the house 
at Crater 615, Pedrcgal that SI has 
rented for the Games, Creamer — like 
a harried father admonishing teen-age 
children before they set out in the 
family car for a Saturday night whoop- 
de-do — reminded them of the rules: 
1 ) keep in touch with the house at rea- 
sonable intervals, and 2) cover no more 
riots. These rules were the natural out- 
come of an incident that occurred 
shortly after the staff arrived — the vis- 
it of Bob Ottum, Jerry Cooke and Anita 
Verschoth to the Plaza of the Three 
Cultures to report a student demon- 
stration. When the Mexican army 
closed in on the plaza with guns blast- 


ing, the three newsdoves fluttered in 
the middle of it all. They had been 
strolling around, Cooke taking pictures 
of the scene. In those quick seconds 
after the shooting began, he got sev- 
eral photographs of the students flee- 
ing in panic. Then the three dived into 
their car, pulling a couple of frightened 
students in with them. They crouched 
on the floor of the car for more than 
an hour as the battle swirled around 
them. 

Last week there were only the usual 
run-of-work problems encountered at 
any Olympics. The domestic scene at 
Crater 61 5 was calm, except for one mi- 
nor problem, which Jerry Cooke con- 
sidered major: nobody had yet figured 
out how long to boil the eggs that Jerry 
must have each morning for breakfast. 
Mexico City altitude, in addition to 
making it difficult for athletes to 
breathe, also makes for very watery 
three-minute eggs. Our chefs arc still ex- 
perimenting, and are up to six minutes 
now. “Meanwhile," says Creamer, still 
talking like a harried father, “we’re let- 
ting Cooke drink his eggs." 
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The lightweight 
with a lot of guts. 


With all the contenders in its size 
and weight class, we felt we had to 
equip our new 12-inch* color portable 
with something that would let it 
stand up to any competitor and walk 
away a hero. 

So we took the guts that make our 
big sets so beautifully automatic and 
worked them into our little Brighton. 
Pound for pound, inch for inch, we 
made it the most automatic color 
portable going. 

We got rid of a lot of hot tubes and 


replaced them with a cool 46 Solid- 
State devices. After that, a lot of things\ 
happened automatically. 

Like automatic degaussing. That 
electronically keeps phony color from 
creeping into a black and white picture. 

Like an automatic color-broadcast 
indicator. So you won’t turn blue trying 
to coax color out of a show in black 
and white. 

Like special circuitry that auto- 
matically gives you true color tones. 

And another piece of automatic 


magic that keeps cars, planes, even 
your neighbor’s power tools from 
messing up your picture. 

We* even mide it so you could pre- 
tune each channel for the picture and 
sound you waiit. Then it’s automatic. 

' So if you're looking for a lightweight, 
step into any store we permit 
to carry the Panasonic line 
and ask to see the Brighton, 

Model CT-21P. A lot of savvy 
went into making it as good at it is. 

And a lot of guts. 

•(12" measured diagonally) Picture simulated. 


it : -Rk w: 
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PANASONIC. cW*. 

200 Park Avenue. New York 10017 s \ ' 

For your nearest Panasonic dealer, call (800) 243-0355. In Conn., 853-3600. We pay for the call. * 
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To be involved; 
to be heard; 
to live up to the best 
that is in you 


This is the shape of your 
career-to-come with Continental Bank: 


You will be involved, 
not just in the operation of 
Chicago's largest bank, but in a 
very real way with the lives of 
the people and companies who are our 
customers. For the affairs of the bank 
are the affairs of the community, and of 
the nation and the free world as well. 


You will be heard. We offer you a voice 
that matters in a bank that cares. Because 
we do care, we work hard in our search 
for good young people who are seeking 
self-realization. We believe in extending 
you responsibility early, perhaps 
before you think you're ready for it. 


We try to help you live up to 

the best that is in you. For this 

is a profession that demands excellence 

and integrity . . . that underscores the same 

attributes in those who become a part of it. 

We can make you more satisfied with the man 

you are in the career you choose. 


See your placement director or write to our 
Personnel Division, mentioning this magazine. 


CONTINENTAL BANK 

Continental Illinois National Bank and Trust Company of Chicago 
231 South LaSalle Street, Chicago, Illinois 60690 

One of the world’s great banks, with branches in 
London, Tokyo, Osaka, Paris, Frankfurt: representatives and 
affiliates in major commercial centers of five continents 




As satisfying as a fine liqueur, JSJ.'s BAN-LON Panel sock of 


no-care "Textralized" nylon. Tasteful elegance, in nineteen 
‘flavors'. One size fits all. $1.00 Jerks Socks, Inc., Cincinnati, 
Ohio 45215. 


Looks like the exposure problem 
has finally been licked. 

Credit the new Nikkormat FTN 
“self-compensating’' meter system^ 

Works this way. About 60% of its 
sensitivity is concentrated in the 
center of the viewfinder screen, 
diminishing rapidly toward the 
edges. Brightness differences between 
subject and background have little or 
no effect on meter response. 

Hence, consistently accurate exposures- 
even with back-lighting, brilliant beach or 
snow scenes, etc. 

Same "center-weighted" metering principle 
« as used in the famous Nikon Photomic TN 
kthru-the-lens system. 

• See the new FTN at your Nikon dealer. Under $270^ 
. with 50mm Auto-Nikkor f2 lens. Or write. 
iNikon Inc., Garden pty, New York 11530. 
bsidiarynf Ehrenrelch Photo-Optical Industries, Inc. 

Canada: Anglophoto ltd , P.Q.) 


BOOKTALK 

If it happened in pro golf in 1967, 
you'll find it in McCormack's new book 

T he World of Professional Golf— 1968 Edi- 
tion (World Publishing Company, 
SI0.95) is, like its predecessor, a remark- 
able book. It was written — or maybe 
compiled is the better word — by Mark 
H. McCormack, the attorney-agent for 
Arnold Palmer, Jack Nicklaus and Gary 
Player, and it is dedicated to the three 
of them. McCormack's volume is an ex- 
haustive and thorough review of the 1967 
pro-golf season, complete with the sta- 
tistics of almost every pro tournament 
from Augusta to Auckland. 

Care to know what Yoshimasa Fujii shot 
in the second round of the Singapore Open? 
This huge 480-page volume will tell you 
that (he shot a 69) as well as a great deal 
more relevant information certain to be of 
interest to the golf fanatic, which is what 
McCormack calls himself and his client 
Palmer. But the book goes far beyond such 
cataloged statistics. What makes it special 
are the summaries it includes of the leading 
championships of the world- the Masters, 
U.S. Open, British Open, etc. — the week 
by week account of the PGA tour and the 
roundups of the foreign tours. 

Many of these are enriched with details 
not previously reported. For instance, in 
the chapter on the Masters, McCormack 
tells us that Bert Yancey, who led the tour- 
nament for the first three days, cut his foot 
on a broken bottle during the second round 
of the 1964 U.S. Open, putted out with a 
towel wrapped around it. then went to 
a hospital where 45 stitches were taken. 

Those who think of Doug Sanders only 
in terms of gaudy golfing apparel will learn 
that his cracks arc almost as sharp as his rai- 
ment. Sample: "Raymond Floyd has great 
potential, but he has one big weakness. 
He spends too much time with me." 

The chapters on the foreign tournaments 
are especially interesting since little was writ- 
ten about them in the U.S. press. Review- 
ing the British Open, McCormack has some 
interesting things to say about the famous 
Hoy lake course, and the ditferences between 
British and U.S. country clubs, galleries, 
television coverage and even the scoreboard 
systems. Finally, McCormack recreates Ro- 
berto de Vicenzo's victory in the British 
Open in a way that always gives the im- 
pression he watched every player hit every 
shot. If there is a criticism to be leveled at 
the book, it is that McCormack spends a 
bit too much time discussing the play- 
ers in his own stable, not only Palmer, 
Nicklaus and Player, but lesser ones as 
well. But perhaps that is to be expect- 
ed. After all, without McCormack's play- 
ers there wouldn't be an awful lot to 
write about. 
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"White Lab^ 

^hp Dewar & Sofl 5 ^ 


Welcome ScotchThe World Over! 

DEWAR'S 

White Label - 


Dfimi (PRICES HAY VARY ACCORDING TO STATE AND LOCAL TAXES.) 




Dewar’s Highlander 
in front of 
Rome’s Colosseum 


86.8 PROOF • BLENDEO SCOTCH WHISKY © SCHENLEY IMPORTS CO.. NEW YORK. N.Y. 







Not so hot tasting, that is. Kools taste cool. 

Just like the name says they do. In fact, Kools are the only cigarettes 
that give you the taste of extra coolness. 
Thanks to a blend of 28 rich tobaccos, 
the right amount of menthol and 
Kool s very own filter. So why put up 
with the hotshots when you can 
Kool it. And taste extra coolness 
every time you smoke. 


Tico sizes, one taste . . 


Come up to the 
Kool taste 


. the Kool taste. 


' ,'**!* IIHOW% A VIUMMDIW nmu rn ri Hirmiwli >N ;7>tr . UftrA rf tJunAfy iJAwrt* ! /}**/** 
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The first creamy after shave. 

Most after shaves are mostly alcohol. So they can make your face burn. Mennen Afta's 
the first creamy after shave. So it can't make your face burn. Instead of drying your skin, it 
soaks right in and replaces the oil shaving scrapes away. Afta soothes your face. Which 
figures. After all, when was the last time you got burnt by something crea my? 
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George Washington 
★ ★ ★ ★ 



Made 
the Big 
Decision . . . 

to cross 
the Delaware 


His trusty aide, 

Morton Little- 
champ, handled the r--, 
little-but helpful -details 
of getting a boat and oarsmen. The 
crossing was the picture of success. // 

\x\ 

MEETINGS are successful 
because 

YOU make the big decisions-. 


Agenda 

v 

| Locations 

V 

Speakers 


| Time 

V 

WE take care of details: 

Meeting Rooms 

* 

L;ocktai1 H ‘' lrlies 

X 

PA System 

* 

Press Hoorn 

X 

Menus 

X 

Cost Control 

X 

Visual Aids 

* 

Lectern 

X 

Banquets 


I Meeting Room Style 

X 

Lodging 

x 

B3H™Cottee Breaks 

X 

Entertainment 

*J 



at 


MAKE ONE CALL- 

WE'LL HANDLE ALL! 

For specific information about 
facilities for your meeting call 
your local Holiday Inn Reserva- 
tion Office: 

Meeting facilities available in all 
Holiday Inns. Over 1000 Holiday 
Inns in over 1000 locations! 


Akron 

Atlanta 

Baltimore 

Boston 

Chicago 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Columbus, Ohio 

Dallas 

Dayton 

Detroit 

Fort Worth 

Houston 

Huntsville 

Kansas City. Kan. 

Kansas City, Mo. 

Little Rock 

Los Angeles 

Memphis 

Miami 

Milwaukee 

Minneapolis 

New Orleans 

New York 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 

San Francisco 

St. Louis 

St. Paul 

Toledo 

Toronto 

Washington, D.C. 
Windsor 


836-2236 

892-1321 

539-2450 

742-5555 

663-0515 

1-800/238-5222* 

696-6060 

1-800/238-5222* 

357-1711 

1-800/238-5222* 

963-8800 

335-5741 

748-3880 

1-800/241-3371* 

1-800/621-5511* 

1-800/621-551 1 * 

1-800/238-5222* 

878-2565 

362-4638 

1-800/241-3371* 

1-800/621-5511* 

1-800/621-5511* 

1-800/238-5222* 

661-3529 

922-3636 

391-6111 

981-5350 

621-6440 

1-800/621-5511* 

243-6103 

925-6361 

525-6700 

252-6892 


•No charge for this call, from these cities, 
although operator may ask for your number. 


OR WRITE: 

MEETING AND TOUR 
COORDINATOR 

National Sates Promotion 
Department 
Holiday Inns 
of America, Inc. 

3796 Lamar Ave. 
Memphis, Tenn. 38118 
Phone: 901/362-4638 
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Thorntiy. One hundred sixty live dollars at fine stores/Lord West, 1290 Avenue of the Americas, New York City/Makers of distinguished formal attire for gentlemen. 






100% Blended Scotch Whiikte*. 86 proof. Imported by Golan import Company. Beverly Hills, Calif. Sole U S. Importer 


Auld Lang’s sign 



In auld lang syne , old acquaintances 
cherished a cup o’ kindness. A drink 
of good Scotch whisky. In Scotland, i 
men of good will and good taste have fl A ILANOS 
been drinking Lang's since 1861. j r. 

Lang's, blended with choice Scotch ^ 

barley malts and grains. With pure clear * ' r -y 

water from the Scottish hills. Every 


iotch’o"^' 


drop of whisky mellowed for S years in 
oak casks to make Lang's bonnie as the 
thistledown on the braes. When next ye 
tak a cup o' kindness, make it Lang's, 
the Scotch in the pentadexagonal 
bottle. 8 years old. Bottled in Scotland. 

Lang's 8 Scotch 
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Because Lives Are Extraordinary 

each of us has hopes and dreams that are very special. It’s as if the best in 
all of us is searching for worthy expression. When you plan your Life 
insurance, you’re putting your future into one man’s hands. The men who 
represent us across the nation are chosen to play an important part in 
other men’s lives, because they know how important your future can be. 
They will match your finest hopes with their finest efforts. 


BANKERS LIFE NEBRASKA 


Life / Health / Annuities / Pensions. Individual and Group 


Home Office, Lincoln, Nebraska 



If you made a great 
snow tire, would you 
keep It quiet? 

Atlas did. 


As much as 80% — or more — of your winter driving 
can be on dry roads. So you need a winter tire that not 
only does its job on snow and ice, but that also runs 
safely on dry highways for many thousands of miles of 
quiet, trouble-free driving. 

A Really Great Tire. Now Atlas gives you the 
quiet-running giant of a winter tire that fills the bill 


completely. Atlas Weathergard^ 

Pulling Power. The Atlas Weathergard has mus- 
cle. Rugged 4-ply construction makes it really depend- 
able. It gives you outstanding pulling power in snow or 
mud. And for extra traction and safety on packed snow 
and ice it can also be studded. Shouldn't you think about 
a pair of Atlas Weathergard tires right now? 


ATLAS WEATHERGARD 

Atlas products are sold at over 50,000 leading service stations. 


SCORECARD 


WILD IN THE STREETS 

The expression "We may have lost the 
game, but we are going to win the par- 
ty” conveys a venerable sporting sen- 
timent. but the annual commemoration 
of the Tcxas-Oklahoma game in Dallas 
has gone beyond that. For one thing, 
the Tcxas-OU blowout takes place the 
night before the game, before either col- 
lege's supporters should feel obligated 
to take anything out on anyone. For an- 
other thing, few of the thousands of as- 
sorted remora who cram themselves into 
a four-square-block area of downtown 
Dallas every year have any relation to 
either school. They just welcome an op- 
portunity to hoot, holler, choke inter- 
sections, break windows, fight, watch 
topless dancers on the sidewalks and get 
arrested. Last year police hauled in 466 
on charges ranging from drunkenness 
to "assault to murder." Only 22 were 
college students. 

This year — Friday night, October 1 1 — 
Dallas was ready. Some 800 regular and 
reserve policemen were on duty — 300 of 
them in plain clothes and the rest out- 
fitted as though they were expecting the 
Democratic Convention. It was the big- 
gest show of police force in the city’s his- 
tory, but just to be on the safe side 
merchants along Commerce Street 
boarded up their windows and hotels 
locked their doors, unlocking them only 
for registered guests. 

The result was what might in com- 
parison with other years be called law 
and order. A policeman and two other 
people were seriously injured in the 
clogged traffic, and another policeman 
had his helmet blown off when some- 
one threw what was believed to be an ar- 
tillery simulator toward the Police and 
Courts Building. Otherwise, there were 
643 arrests — a record — but they were 
largely preventive. 

Civic leaders Saturday praised the po- 
lice for averting chaos. But police of- 
ficials, privately, have said they would 
like to arrest so many revelers that Dal- 
las would be abandoned as the game 


site. Most people in Dallas, however, 
seem to favor keeping the game. They 
would just like to see the riot moved. 

FROG POLL 

At a recent jumping contest in Marks- 
ville. La., a frog named Humphrey 
jumped 2' II"; a frog named Nixon. 
4' 9Vi": and a frog named Wallace. 
5' 2". But an outsider named Sally beat 
them all with a jump of 1 J ' J1 !4'. She 
is our candidate. 

BACK TO SCHOOL 

Eight of the 1 1 black trackmen who lost 
their scholarships at the University of 
Texas at El Paso last spring after re- 
fusing to compete against Brigham 
Young (SI, July 15) are back at UTEP 
this fall, on different scholarships. 

The athletes Bob Beamon (who at 
the moment is in Mexico City repre- 
senting the U.S. in the long jump), Rob- 
ert Bethea, Robert Boalts, Chuck Mc- 
Pherson, Dave Morgan, Kelly Myrick, 
John Nichols and Jimmy Rodgers— have 
been aided by the efforts of the Dis- 
associated Students Fund Coordinating 
Committee in El Paso. Since the com- 
mittee was formed — just after school let 
out last summer — by athletes, other stu- 
dents and faculty members at UTEP, it 
has raised S5.200 — enough for a year’s 
books and tuition and emergency hous- 
ing and food assistance. 

Local businessmen and other El Pa- 
soans have lent support to the drive, 
and they now make up about half the 
committee, which is about half white 
and half black. The committee has 
formed a corporation, which pays bills 
for the athletes as required. Three of 
the eight have part-time jobs and the 
others are looking for work. 

Committee Co-Chairman Arnold 
Sparks, a Negro and a retired Army mas- 
ter sergeant now working at the White 
Sands Missile Range and attending 
UTEP part-time, says 90% of the mon- 
ey raised so far has come in from peo- 
ple around the country who had read 


of the athletes' stand. The bulk of the 
fund, in fact, was provided by one anon- 
ymous out-of-towner’s check for $2,800. 
Sparks says a greater effort to drum up 
local donations is now being made. A 
recent fund-raising dance sponsored by 
a local Negro social club brought a few 
hundred people and $275. 

Hurdler Myrick, who is the commit- 
tee's co-treasurer, expresses some dis- 
appointment in the results so far. “We're 
set for another year,” he says. “We’ve 
got more money coming in. But it could 
have been, should have been, better. We 
need as much money as it takes to send 
us through school.” 

None of the eight plan to go out for 
track at UTEP. “We’ve been told we 
can’t,” says Myrick. 

SERIOUS DARTS 

America docs not have dart profession- 
als, as England docs — a few British stars 
are paid to carry the colors of dart or 
beer firms in pub exhibitions — but in 
Southern California, at least, darts is 
becoming a serious sport. 

There are 600 members in the South- 
ern California Dart Association, and 38 





eight-man teams are currently competing 
in SCDA events. The matches arc held 
on Friday nights in various sponsoring 
bars, and arc attended by devoted stat- 
isticians and capacity crowds. Quiet pre- 
vails before every throw, and all lights 
are extinguished at the windup except 
the one spotlighting the board. 

“Every board is different in play,” 
notes Dick Mitruen, an eight-year vet- 
eran of the league. “Lighting differs, the 
continued 
9 
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FREE 

Box of Stuckeys 
delicious candy 
with purchase 
of 10 gallons 
of gasoline Jg, 



You'll find us on tht* highways 
nationwide So when you travel, 
relax, refresh and refuel at 
Stuckey's. Our thank you." a 
box of our crisp Peanut brittle 
free with purchase of ten gallons 
of gas, Quick snack bar service, 
tasty sandwiches— Stuckey’s Fried 
Chicken boxed and ready to go 
Enjoy fine pecan candies. Free 
samples. Texaco, Diners Club. 
American Express credit cards 
Every Trip's a Pleasure Trip 
When You Stop at Stuckey's. 



Off*t good at participating Stuckey stores, expires 
1 1 /30/68; void it prohibited or taxed by la. 



background provides a different perspec- 
tive, and even the air conditioner has 
an effect.” The amount of suds a com- 
petitor consumes also must be considered 
in handicapping the field. Says Mitruen. 
“Some guys, sober, are so nervous they 
can’t hit a thing. I’ve seen them miss 
the board entirely, and after three or 
four beers they plunk the bull’s-eye." 

But that doesn’t mean that darts is 
all beer and skittles. A leading player 
known as “Thermometer" (because he 
is so thin) sees it this way. “If you’re a 
hungry tiger, you're a hustling dart play- 
er, and you’re tough in competition.” 

But apparently it helps to be a thirsty 
tiger as well. 

KNEES 

Knees arc big these days. More than 
300 physicians from 37 states and Can- 
ada considered knees all one day at Ni- 
agara Falls last week, and they learned, 
for one thing, that knees cost pro foot- 
ball teams 5500,000 a year. 

The source of this statistic was Dr. 
James A. Nicholas, team physician for 
the New York Jets and the man who op- 
erated on Joe Namath. There is one knee 
operation per eight men per squad per 
year in pro football, said Dr. Nicholas. 
And below the professional level, near- 
ly 50.000 football knees arc operated 
on every year. 

The speakers at the seminar- part of 
the American Academy of Orthopaedic 
Surgeons’ three-day course in sports 
medicine — seemed to agree that knee 
trouble generally begins in high school 
and that there has been more and more 
of it in recent years. “Suddenly kids 
who never did anything rough or built 
up their bodies in any way come out 
for football," says Dr. Fred I.. Allman 
Jr. of Atlanta. "Their anatomy can’t 
make the change." Dr. Allman says boys 
are less likely to be injured if they start 
playing contact sports earlier. And he 
recommends that coaches spend less time 
on game plans and more on conditioning. 

There was also general agreement that 
artificial turf cuts down on knee inju- 
ries. And one participant suggested, con- 
troversially, that the taping of knees be- 
fore games is an unnecessary fetish. But 
at any rate, observed Dr. Nicholas, we 
know that “the loose-jointed type of ath- 
lete" is more susceptible to hurt joints. 
Some 30' , of the American population 
is loose-jointed. Joe Namath is. (Also 
E. J. Holub, who has had eight knee op- 
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crations, and Steve Tcnsi, who has hurt 
a knee in each of his three pro sea- 
sons.) Such people “can do many things 
that ordinary persons can’t," explains 
Dr. Nicholas, and they arc less likely to 
pull or strain muscles, but their flexible 
joints won’t withstand so much force. 
"In pro football now, we try to make 
the flexible ones stronger and the strong 
ones more flexible. The ideal person has 
great strength to control the flexibility. 
Jimmy Brown is this type." 

So a great pair of knees is going to 
waste in Hollywood. 

HELPING HORSES 

The Florida Legislature Subcommittee 
on Pari-Mutuel Affairs has recommend- 
ed that Butazolidin. the drug that dis- 
qualified Dancer’s Image in the Ken- 
tucky Derby, be legalized in Florida. 

"The weight of evidence,” said a 
spokesman for the committee, “is that 
Butazolidin is neither a stimulant nor a 
depressant and that it cannot make a 
horse run beyond his natural potential. 
It is an analgesic." 

But that is not the whole point. Bu- 
tazolidin may not soup a horse up, but 
the lack of it can slow one down. If a 
horse can be run under the influence of 
Butazolidin. it can be run “hot and cold” 

medicated when someone wants to bet 
on the horse, and unmedicated when 
someone wants to bet against it. 

That, no matter what the legislators 
of Florida feel, would not be good for 
pari-mutuel affairs or for horses. 

PAY THE MAN 

When the Chicago Black Hawks opened 
their season last week at home, Bobby 
Hull was holding out. His fans, mean- 
while, were doing their best to enter into 
his negotiations with the club. 

"Give Bobby 100 Grand — Don’t Be 
Cheap," read one banner rolled out in 
the stands. “No Bobby, No Fans, No 
Money," read another, and outside the 
stadium was a sign saying, in reference 
to Black Hawk Owner Arthur M. Wirtz, 
"Wertz [sic] is Cheap." 

Two days later the club, perhaps 
shamed, signed Hull, reportedly for 100 
grand. 

BOXED IN 

The latest thing in Texas football ac- 
commodations will cost you 550,000. 
That ’s the price of an I nner Circle private 
box in the stadium to be built in sub- 


urban Irving for the Dallas Cowboys. 

Eventually, say the Cowboys, the In- 
ner Circle investor will get his money 
back. He puts it into stadium bonds 
over 35 years, and it entitles him to a 12- 
scat box for that period. By comparison, 
the Skyboxes in Houston's Astrodome, 
which hold as many as 24 scats, cost $ 1 8,- 
000 a year. In both cases the price of tick- 
ets is extra. 

The boxes will be insulated against 
heat or cold, but not against crowd nois- 
es, by a wall of air. Each box will be fit- 
ted with two television sets, one pre- 
senting the game at hand by closed cir- 
cuit and the other receiving the NFL 
telecast for common folks. 

PREDATORS' FRIEND 

"Birds of prey have a bad reputation," 
says Ernst C. F. Jocher, the falconer, 
"and this is utterly wrong." Jocher has 
just finished a three-week engagement 
in the courtyard adjoining the lions' 
cages at the Bronx Zoo, putting his 12 
big birds — eagles, goshawks, owls, a kite, 
a caracara, a vulture, a kestrel and a buz- 
zard — through their paces for sizeable 
audiences. They perch on his wrist and 
fly to a tree or perch on command (the 
buzzard, however, disappeared for 12 
hours), and the Latin American cara- 
cara. which was a holy bird of the Incas, 
even heels like a dog. 

But Jocher says his main purpose in 
bringing the birds here for three weeks 
from his home in Ireland was to alert 
his audiences to the fact that birds of 
prey are being preyed upon. Nearly all 
of Ireland’s "hunting birds," a name 
he prefers for the sake of the birds’ im- 
age, have been shot, he says, and be- 
fore they disappear in this country there 
should be more federal legislation than 
the one law that prohibits the shooting 
of bald and golden eagles. Even this 
law, maintains Jocher, is ill-enforced. 
"Soon," he says angrily, "you won't 
even have your own emblem." 


Make the 

greatest cooking discovery 
since fire. 
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Introducing the incredible 

Microwave Oven It bakes 


a potato in 4 minutes, sizzles hamburger in 60 seconds, 
cuts turkey-roasting time 75%. No flame. No red-hot coils. 


Now, Amana brings you a totally new way to cook, defrost or re-heat 
food— the Radar ange oven, world's first portable microwave oven for 
home use. 

Just push a button— set a timer— and fast, safe microwave energy 
cooks food deliciously in a fraction of the time you're used to. And only the 
food you cook gets warm. The oven stays cool. 

Cleanup is a snap. You cook on plastic, glass or paper, and clean the 
oven with a damp cloth. And there's no grease film on kitchen walls. 

The Radarange Oven works on standard 1 1 5-volt outlets, uses about 
as much electricity as a fry pan. This fall, make the Amana Radarange 
Oven your own discovery for the whole family. See your Amana dealer 
today. Or for additional information, write: Ann MacGregor, Dept. 331, 
Amana Refrigeration, Inc., Amana, Iowa 52203. 


THEY SAID IT 

• Alex Hannum, Oakland Oaks basket- 
ball coach, on the American Basketball 
Association's red, white and blue ball: 
“The only place a ball like that belongs 
is on the end of a seal's nose." 

• Jack Geyer, L.A. Rams official, while 

watching the Purdue-Notre Dame game 
via television and seeing the Boilermak- 
ers intercept a pass: "Well, the Han- 
ratty’s on the wall." end 
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MICRO WAVE ^3 VEN 

Amana 


Backed by a century-old tradition of fine craftsmanship. 

Amana Refrigeration, Inc., Amana, Iowa. Subsidiary of Raytheon Company 

Radarange Total Appliance Warranty: Amana warrants (or 2 years from date o( original purchase (or home use only in 
U S., (ree replacement or repair including related laoor ot parts tound detective as to workmanship or material under 
normal use, and returned through Amana's dealer distributor organization. Owner is responsible (or local cartage, repair- 
men's travel expense it required, replacement ol gaskets, rubber or plastic parts, light bulbs and accessories. Any 
product subiectcd to accident, misuse (operation while oven is empty, operated with metal utensils in the oven), nogii- 
gcnce. abuse, defacement ol serial plate, or alteration shall void the warranty. II the Service Seal is broken by other 
than an authorized Amana servicer the warranty is void. In Canada the warranty applies as above, except that it does not 
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HAWK IN A CORNFIELD 


The race toward No. 1 gets an exciting new entry when the high-scoring Kansas Jayhawks, their peppery coach and 
their dashing quarterback all come through in the dutch to beat Nebraska's Cornhuskers by WILLIAM JOHNSON 


I t was a Saturday for troublemakers, 
one of those fierce fall afternoons when 
the coaches of college football’s top- 
ranked teams wish the world would go 
away and leave them to dot their I's 
and cross their T's. But instead the world 
had turned out in enormous numbers 
to witness their trials: 85,000 in Colum- 
bus, where Ohio State reduced No. 1 Pur- 
due to No. 0 on the scoreboard (page 
52); 81.000 at Stanford, where No. 2 
USC and its O. J. Simpson were tor- 
mented to distraction before escaping 
by a dram of Orange Juice; and 67,000 
at Nebraska (the largest crowd in Big 
Eight Conference history), where the 
most distracting and surprising trouble- 
maker of them all was on display, the 
Kansas team of Pepper Rodgers. 

Startled coaches throughout the Big 
Eight have come to know — and agonize 
over — Franklin Cullen Rodgers of Kan- 
sas University as an unmitigated, four- 
square, upstart Apostle of the Unexpect- 
ed. Why. he might lead his team onto 
the field with a brisk 37-vear-old’s ver- 
sion of a double somersault. He might 
pass on fourth and one at the 10-yard 
line. He might pull out his miniature 
chessboard without warning and chal- 
lenge the nearest stranger to a game. 
And now, although there is no sure route 
through the trackless terrain of the un- 
expected, he just might — in his soph- 
omore year as a head coach — have 
turned one of the Midwest’s doormats 
into a conference champion and a na- 
tional power. 


At the very least, Rodgers and his 
men took a solid step in that direction 
on Saturday. In a rugged showdown with 
a typically formidable Nebraska team, 
KU’s once-hapless Jayhawks took wing 
in a high-flying fourth quarter that gave 
them a 23-13 victory of considerable sig- 
nificance. 

The game was the Big Eight opener 
for both teams, and both went into it 
boasting 3-0 records and a ranking in 
the Top 10. To Kansas’ credit, the bat- 
tle was met and won in Nebraska's no- 
torious madhouse-red Memorial Stadi- 
um. Except for a teaspoonful of 5,500 
brave, blue-blazered Jayhawk fans, the 
vast bowl overflowed with red wind- 
breakers, red Stetsons, red berets, red 
feathers, red boots, red ponchos and a 
distinctly blood-colored demand for re- 
venge — last year Rodgers had gotten his 
maiden victory as a head coach by beat- 
ing the Cornhuskers 10-0. 

This year, given a dismal pregame driz- 
zle and the seriousness of the situation, 
there was no somersaulting onto the field 
by Rodgers. “1 may do the unexpected, 
but I do not do the suicidal," he said. 
"No sane man turns somersaults in the 
face of that many enemies.” 

Not entirely unexpectedly, Kansas was 
a slight favorite. This largely was due 
to the preposterous scores it had run 
up against Illinois (47-7), Indiana (38— 
20) and New Mexico (68-7), and while 
the Jayhawk offense had averaged 51 
points a game. Nebraska had rotated only 
61 in defeating Wyoming, Utah and Min- 


nesota. But in the course of its success, 
Kansas had not faced a really strong op- 
ponent and some of the team's more 
stimulating statistics — such as an average 
of 6.5 yards over each of 213 offensive 
plays — were not likely to be repeated 
against the kind of defense that Nebras- 
ka Coach Bob Devaney insists upon. 

Nevertheless, Rodgers is considered 
by many to be something of an offen- 
sive guru — last winter Texas’ own bright 
young man, Darrell Royal, spent a week 
in the study and meditation of offense 
with Pepper — and he has constructed an 
impressive attack at Kansas, where a 5- 
5 record so startled the Big Eight in 
1967 that it named him Coach of the 
Year. 

Rodgers’ most brilliant move has been 
the resurrection of Quarterback Bobby 
Douglass, a left-handed howitzer who 
fires the ball so hard he once split a six- 
stitch cut in a receiver’s palm. After a 
dismal sophomore season Douglass re- 
sponded brilliantly to Rodgers' tutoring. 
He became the Big Eight's Back of the 
Year in ’67 and in his first three games 
this fall he completed four touchdown 
passes, scored four himself, and had pro 
scouts calling him the best prospect 
among the college quarterbacks. 

Rodgers’ mastery in the craft of quar- 
terbacking is well known: he was a good 

continued 

Kansas Quarterback Douglass, an unusually 
strong passer, ran the ball through Nebraska 
on touchdown drive that won for Jayhawks. 
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HAWK IN A CORNFIELD continued 


quarterback himself at Georgia Tech 15 
years ago and his work as backfield coach 
at Florida and UCLA was a major rea- 
son behind the Heisman Trophy suc- 
cesses of Steve Spurrier and Gary Beban. 

But good as Douglass is, the Kansas 
offense docs not move by quarterbacking 
alone, and Rodgers has plenty of run- 
ners, the most distinguished of them 
being Tailback Donnie Shanklin, a 5' 
9", 168-pound sprinter who had a 16.7- 
yard average in 17 carries, and a 19-year- 
old sophomore fullback, John Riggins. 
It was a lot of offense to hold in check, 
even for a Devancy team. 

In the first quarter Kansas looked un- 
stoppable as Douglass. Shanklin. Rig- 
gins & Co. did just about everything 
well. They scampered, plunged, passed 
and generally gained yardage almost at 
will as they rolled up seven first downs 
to the Cornhuskers’ one. They failed in 
only one tiny detail: they did not score 
any points. Nebraska opponents have 
seen that happen to them before. 

The Kansas offense was not complete- 
ly to blame for this. At one point it was 
poised on Nebraska's 10 with fourth and 
a yard to go. You can bet that seven 
other Big Eight coaches would have gone 
for a field goal or at least run a power 
play to try for the first down. But not Pep- 
per the Unexpectable. FIc calls every play 
from the sidelines, because, as he puts 
it, "It is better for team morale. If a 
boy thinks he isn't carrying enough, he 
gets mad at me, not at the quarterback." 

This time Rodgers called a gambling 
roll-out pass. It flopped, and so did the 
Jayhawks for the rest of the half. On 
the other hand, Nebraska took heart. 
Early in the second quarter the Corn- 
huskers made three quick first downs, 
thanks to slashing rushes by Flalfback 
Joe Orduna, a quick, well-balanced run- 
ner who got 98 yards in 21 carries for 
the day, and Fullback Dick Davis. Yet 
Nebraska could not score either until it 
got a break. With less than five minutes 
left in the half Shanklin, a gifted punt 
returner who has averaged 28.7 yards 
per runback, fumbled a kick on the Jay- 
hawks' 28. Orduna recovered. On the 
next play Orduna hit the right side of 
the line, made an ad lib cutback across 
the middle and set out on a graceful, high- 

PHOTOGRAPHS BY ARTHUR SHAY 

Jay hawk Fullback John Riggins ( 32) tried fly- 
ing, disheveled Pepper Rodgers tried shouting 
and dour Bob Devaney could only say he tried. 


horsepower touchdown run. Nebraska 
missed the extra point, but a barrage of 
red balloons rose from the stadium like 
spatters of blood against the overcast, 
and the Jayhawks were little more than 
walking wounded for the moment. 

For all his pregame somersaults and 
his enthusiasm for surprise. Pepper 
Rodgers is no devotee of slogans, sobs 
and heart-string tugging in the dressing 
room. Like many a genial Georgia boy 
who masks a will of steel and a spine of 
ice with an easygoing drawl and a com- 
fortable wit, he believes that cold basics 
are the foundation for success. During 
the half he made no major changes in 
strategy, nor did he launch into any his- 
trionics. "Good football is good prepa- 
ration," he says. “If I had to make a 
lot of significant alterations in one 15- 
minute halftime, then our practices all 
season were wasted. I believe in proper 
execution, and you don't get that at half- 
time. I don't go for heat 'em up talks 
or signs cither. My old coach at Tech. 
Bobby Dodd, used to say, ‘If you send 
teams on the field with tears in their 
eyes, they can't see who to block.' And 
when I was with Tommy Prothro at 
UCLA I learned that gimmicks don't 
work in football — like they don't work 
in chess. Tommy and 1 played a lot of 
chess. I’d try the big play approach with 
him sometimes and sometimes I’d win. 
But not very often. He just played a 
patient — but not a predictable game of 
chess and he'd tell me. ‘Just remember 
it's best to win the sure way.’ " 

After their unsure performance in the 
second quarter, the Jayhawks seemed 
sharper in the second half. They blocked 
a Nebraska field-goal attempt after the 
kickoff, took the ball briefly and gave it 
up when Bill Bell punted 50 yards to Ne- 
braska's one. Devaney then called his 
own version of the unexpected. At fourth 
and four on the Nebraska six he had 
Quarterback Ernie Sigler take the ball 
from center and stroll into the end zone 
for a deliberate safety. 

“The score was 6-0," he explained, 
"and I figured a six-point lead was not 
much better than four, and with a guy 
as quick as Shanklin in the game, I want- 
ed to kick the ball to him farther down- 
field than we could from behind the goal 
line." 

Sure enough. Kansas did nothing af- 
ter the free kick, but a couple of min- 
utes later Nebraska's Dick Davis fum- 
bled a pitchout from Sigler on his own 


19, tried to pick it up and had it scooped 
out from under his hands by Kansas 
Linebacker Emery Hicks. Shanklin. John 
Riggins and Douglass took it from there 
to the one, and Shanklin hurdled in for 
the touchdown. The extra point made 
it 9-6 Kansas— the Jayhawks' first lead 
of the game. 

It did not last long. Early in the fourth 
quarter Nebraska churned out a typical 
Cornhusker drive, slow and steady, us- 
ing 10 plays to cover 48 yards before 
Orduna went over from the one. So now. 
with 9:58 to go in the game and trailing 
13-9. Pepper Rodgers' 1968 Jayhawks 
faced a hitherto unknown (if not en- 
tirely unexpected) crisis: their 51-point- 
a-game offense was looking suspect, and 
the proof of their past — as well as their 
future — lay in how well Douglass could 
attack that Nebraska defense. 

No chess master could have asked for 
more. Starting on their own 27 after 
the kickoff, the Jayhawks methodically, 
precisely and confidently fought their 
way up field. Douglass looked like a 
Starr as well as a star. He used 13 plays 
— all solid, none particularly spectacular 
—to reach Nebraska's one, then took it 
in himself with 4:09 left. The Kansas de- 
fense. anchored by Linebackers Hicks, 
Mickey Doyle and Pat Hutchens (who 
weighs 167 pounds), then smothered Ne- 
braska inside its own 30, and after a last- 
hope. fourth-down charge by Orduna 
was stopped on the Cornhusker 26, 
Quarterback Douglass rambled 10 yards 
around left end for a final touchdown 
that made it 23-13. 

Later, in the steaming locker room 
under Memorial Stadium, a delighted 
Pepper Rodgers seemed scarcely sur- 
prised at what his team had wrought. 
“They were all just magnificent," he said. 
Yes. Pepper, but what about the un- 
expected? What about that cool, me- 
thodical drive for the key touchdown? 
Where were the surprises? “Well, it’s a 
matter of patterns," he said. “Eventually 
the pattern of the unexpected really be- 
comes the expected because you do it 
so consistently. Then, of course, when 
you switch to the expected, it becomes 
the unexpected. Do you follow me?" 

Some may agree with the logic and 
some may not. But it's safe to assume 
that Jayhawk fans will follow Pepper 
Rodgers wherever he chooses to lead 
this season. The Apostle of the Unex- 
pected has given rise to great expecta- 
tions in Kansas. end 
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TRIALS OF AN UNLONELY MILER 


As the XIX Olympics began. America's best hope in the 1.500 meters found himself so besieged that he had to leave 
the Olympic Village and train on quieter public highways to get ready for his stern ordeal by BOB OTTUM 


T hey were starting to come through 
the track barricades after him, and 
everywhere Jim Ryun looked a camera 
stared back at him. In warmups he 
was running through a litter of news- 
men and photographers — a UP) man 
here, a Reuters man there — all seeking 
to record his special agonies. In the 
Olympic Village bands of people buzzed 
around him, in some cases tugging his 
shirttail right out of his pants, and 
when he stopped to talk to friends the 
people kept going round and round 
him like satellites. 

All this attention is understandable, 
although it would be easier to understand 
if Jim Ryun had the star quality and per- 
haps the look of eagles of a Bob Sca- 
gren, who vaults, or that cool, excuse- 
me-while-I-go-win-a-gold-mcdal stance 
of Mark Spitz, who swims. What Ryun 
has is a sort of Bambi-revisited look, 
big dark eyes behind black-rimmed glass- 
es, a lean body all loosely assembled, a 
polite frown, the head thrust forward 
earnestly. But now, in these terrible days, 
Ryundays, Jim Ryun is having superstar 
quality thrust upon him. 

This is because he runs very fast, as 
everyone knows: the mile in a world-rec- 
ord 3:51.1, the 1,500 meters in a world- 
record 3:33.1. And perhaps part of the 
reason why people arc so drawn to him 
is that he looks magnificent doing it, so 
full of aloof, lonely pain with every step. 
When Ryun runs, the world runs right 
along there with him. In the past year 
people have come to sufTer along with 
him, too: through injury, through mo- 
nonucleosis, which he had this past 
spring, and through the bleak period of 
fighting back. And now he is the main- 
stay of these XIX Olympic Games ( see 
cover) so far as Americans are con- 
cerned, a symbol that everything may 
yet be all right with the country. 

Ryun did not seek the role. It is, as 
one coach observed last week, an awful 
time for something like hero worship to 


happen. What Ryun must do now in 
the midst of it is run as well as he can 
for three straight days. First, a trial heat 
in the 1,500. The next day a semifinal 
heat. Then, this Sunday afternoon at 
about 3:30 p,m. Mexican time, if he has 
indeed survived to the finals, he must 
take his place with the other runners of 
his own world class in that Olympic 
bowlful of people {and with millions 
more watching him on television) and 
deliver. He must control the pack 
through the quarters, control the run- 
ners with his own pace or the threat 
of his own kick until he has them 
whipped — and then finish first. He has 
to win. He feels that anything less will 
not be enough, not silver, not bronze. 
‘‘If you don't make it you are noth- 
ing.” he says. 

There must be few if any runners who 
have gone through the tortures of get- 
ting ready under as much merciless, cold- 
eyed publicity. This has become a pe- 
culiar campaign, a get-inside Jim Ryun 
assignment. Look into Ryun’s head and 
get pictures of him asleep, awake, eat- 
ing, shaving, walking, tying on his track 
shoes, running. Get Ryun throwing up: 
we understand he gets sick after he runs. 
In Mexico an assistant coach finally 
turned to one of Ryun’s friends. Pho- 
tographer Rich Clarkson, and said, "Get 
him out of here. Take him away some- 
where. Keep him out of the village as 
much as possible." 

The team had arrived on a Monday. 
On Tuesday morning Ryun went to the 
university stadium to practice, "f walked 
in with George Young and Conrad 
Nightingale." he said, "and all of a sud- 
den the reporters and photographers 
came down on me. We couldn’t run. 
There was no room. Every one of them 
wanted an interview. 1 tried to tell them 
that there was to be a press conference 
that night, but it didn't work. And we 
just hod to train. Finally we started run- 
ning. We would charge the photogra- 


phers just a little bit run right at them 

to get them back three or four feet so 
we could run.’’ 

There was a press conference that 
night. Writer Jerry Megahanof The News 
of Mexico City called if the most heal- 
ed thing this side of the Spanish In- 
quisition: "a little like inviting sharks 
to a grunion hunt.” Ryun fielded a 
few questions, starting with that old 
unoriginal beauty: What did he think 
the winning time would be? Well, Kip- 
choge Keino of Kenya had run 3:39 
over 1,500 meters at 7,680 feet, Ryun 
said, and that sounded like a very 
good time. And he added that ath- 
letes like Keino, who live at high al- 
titude, would have a natural advantage 
in Mexico City. Whoops. In the light 
of that statement, would Ryun say 
that this was an unfair Olympics? Ryun 
colored a bit. He would not. What he 
would say was that everyone had to 
run at the same altitude and that re- 
sults would generally reflect abilities. 

A couple of days later Ryun slipped 
out of the Olympic Village leaving 
his belongings behind- and moved into 
a thing called Villa Coapa. a sort of 
spare Olympic Village East down the 
road, where his fiancee, Kansas State 
University cheerleader Anne Snider, 
was staying with her mother and fa- 
ther and a massed formation of sis- 
ters, one brother and a sister-in-law. 
He began to train part of the time by 
running along on the highways nearby. 
They were not exactly Tartan, but 
they were a lot more private than the 
Tartan training track. 

Each day there were the usual little 
"psychs,” as Ryun calls them. "Ten or 
12 people came to me and said that 
Keino ran a 3:43 in practice and that 
he looked very easy at the finish. And 
that Wilson Kiprugut ran a 1:45 over 
800 meters. Stories like that go on all 
the time. But my attitude is that they 
would never come to me and tell me 
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this unless they were concerned about 
me. Other than Bodo Tummler of West 
Germany — Bodo and I get along very 
well — I stay away from everyone. I find 
it difficult to talk with Keino. He just 
does not want to talk." 

Still, it was clearly becoming harder 
for Ryun to build up the acute sense 
of lonely concentration he wanted. “I 
try to keep myself mentally alert," he 
said, "so in case somebody moves on 
me in the race I am sharp enough to 
move with him. The big field will be a 
problem. If it is a slow race they will be 
very much bunched. The big problem 
will be in running a smart race. 

“The day of the race I’ll probably 
worry a lot. I'll get up for breakfast. 
Then I’ll go back and sleep for a while. 
I'll want to go out and do things— like 
walk around the village and play cards. 
I’ll keep going back in my mind to the 
little things, positive things. I will select 
certain races and play them back inside 
my head. My best races. And I'll think 
to myself that if I ran this well in those 
races, I should run well in the Olympic 
Games.” 

One morning Ryun and Anne and 
Anne's family slipped away to Mexico 
City’s National Museum of Anthropol- 
ogy, where nobody seemed to know 
Ryun from the Aztec statues. They had 
a lunch of hamburger steaks and straw- 
berry milkshakes and talked about art- 
fully dodging the receiving line at the 
U.S. Embassy reception the night be- 
fore. "The Ambassador read us a four- 
page greeting from President Johnson," 
Ryun said. “It was something about do- 
ing good at the Olympics." 

“Do good," he sighed. “It bothers 
me that the public thinks I am such a 
great individual. I think I shouldn't be 
such an overwhelming favorite. People 
who have been around for a while should 
at least understand that it hasn't been a 
very healthy year for me and they 
shouldn't pick me as the favorite." 

Ryun waved goodby to the family and 
got into a car to go back to the waiting 
mob at the Olympic Village. Was the 
pressure building up? Yes, he sighed 
again. Moodily, he stared out of the win- 
dow. Finally he took a deep breath and 
put his head against the car window 
and closed his eyes. He slept all the way 
back to the village. ino 
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HOMERS OVER THE RAZZMATAZZ 


It was supposed to be between McLain and Gibson, but the 1968 World Series turned into a confrontation between 
the heavy hitters of Detroit and the swift runners of St. Louis. Mickey Lo/ich helped a bit. too by MARK MULVOY 



M ickey Lolich, the mad motorcyclist 
of Detroit, had just outpitched Bob 
Gibson to win the World Series for the 
Tigers, and now he stood on a stool in- 
side his locker stall and alternately 
pouied champagne over his head and 
into his mouth (more of it into his mouth, 
it seemed). "You all thought I was an 
improbable hero, but 1 came sneaking 
through,” said Lolich, ducking to avoid 
a bubbly spray that Denny McLain was 
squirting in all directions. ‘‘There's al- 
ways been somebody ahead of me. A hit- 
ter like Al Kaline. A pitcher like Denny. 
It was always somebody else never 
Mickey Lolich. But now my day has 
finally come.” 

Until Lolich beat the Cardinals three 
times in eight days and personally gave 
Detroit its first world championship in 
23 years, he was considered just anoth- 
er flaky left-handed pitcher with unlim- 
ited potential. The reputation derived 
primarily from the five Kawasaki mo- 
torcycles Lolich owns. During the sea- 
son he drove one of them to Tiger Sta- 
dium— a round trip of almost 40 miles 
— for most day games, and this never 
enhanced his standing with the Tigers. 
"Driving those things through the traf- 
fic around Detroit has got to be a whole 
lot scarier than pitching to any hitter," 
said Tiger Manager Mayo Smith. 

When he did pitch. Lolich was con- 
sistently inconsistent. In 1967 he went 
84 days in midseason without winning 
a game; then he won nine of his last 10 
decisions. This year he again slumped 
miserably, only to close strongly, win- 
ning four of his last five starts and fin- 
ishing with a 17-9 record. 

Still, he was the Avis of the Detroit 
pitching staff: McLain, who won 31 
games and himself has a flaky repu- 
tation, was the Hertz. "Yes. I was al- 
ways only the No. 2 or the No. 3 guy 
on this club," Lolich said. 


When the Tigers were preparing to 
play the Cardinals in the World Series, 
it was suggested that Manager Smith 
avoid the obvious confrontation between 
McLain and Gibson in the first and 
fourth games, and instead use Lolich as 
the sacrificial lamb. Smith held course 
and pitched McLain as expected. It was 
McLain who was Gibson's sacrificial 
lamb, while Lolich won the second and 
the fifth games, and in the ultimate 
matchup in the seventh game beat Gib- 
son himself. 

Every World Scries naturally prompts 
a certain amount of reflection. Always 
there are the obvious assertions, offered 
by the league presidents: "Our league 
won the Series, so our league is better 
than yours,” and, "A seven-game Se- 
ries doesn't prove anything." There is 
also that obvious question, particularly 
in a Scries that lasts for seven games 
and one team in this case the Tigers — 
rallies to win the last three games: "What 
was the turning point?” Finally, there 
is the matter of the two teams: "Why 
did the Series turn out this way?" 

The American League now has won 
two of the last three World Series; the 
National League has won four of the 
last six. There is a fundamental differ- 
ence in the playing styles of each league. 
The National League concentrates main- 
ly on tight defense, the American League 
on home-run "happenings.” The Car- 
dinals hit 73 home runs this year, only 
two more than the Chicago White Sox, 
who hit the fewest home runs in the 
American League. The Tigers hit 185 
and the league as a whole was lustier. 
One obvious explanation: seven parks 
in the American League cater to the 
home-run hitter, while only three Na- 
tional League fields — Cincinnati. Chica- 
go and Philadelphia — offer batters a rea- 
sonable chance to reach the fences. 

In the last four World Series the Na- 
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tional League team relied on hit-and- 
run and strong defensive tactics in its 
attempts to cope with the Killebrews 
and Robinsons and Yastrzemskis and 
Kalincs and Hortons and Northrups of 
the American League. The National 
League won in 1965, when the Dodgers 
beat the Twins, and in 1967, when the 
Cardinals beat the Red Sox. The Amer- 
ican League won in 1966, when the Ori- 
oles beat the Dodgers in four straight 
games, and now in 1968. If this proves 
anything it would seem to be that there 
is no particular advantage to either style 
of baseball. 

In the latest Series the Tigers hit eight 
home runs while the Cardinals hit sev- 
en. The Series, nevertheless, was not only 
a matter of home runs. The real turn- 
ing point came on the base paths. In 
two instances, Lou Brock, the best base 
runner in the major leagues, was the vic- 
tim. Brock stumbled first in the fifth in- 
ning of the fifth game. The Tigers, who 
were down three games lo one and faced 
a humiliating five-game rout, were los- 
ing 3-2 after four innings. With one out 
in the St. Louis fifth. Brock doubled to 
left field. Julian Javier, the next batter, 
singled into left center. Willie Horton’s 
excellent throw to the plate apparently 
did not impress Brock. He chose to bat- 
tle it out standing up with Bill Freehan, 
the Detroit catcher, who outweighed him 
by about 30 pounds. Bad show. Frcc- 
han had the plate blocked and no amount 
of arguing would erase the fact that 
Brock should have slid. If he had. he 
w >u!d have scored and Detroit Manager 
Smith probably would have relieved Lo- 
lich. As it was, Lolich stayed in and 
three innings later his single started the 
winning rally. 

Al Kaline, who played marvelous ball 
throughout the Scries, won that fifth 
game with a bascs-loaded single. He 
drove in four more runs in the divert- 
ing 13-1 sixth game. 

In the seventh game came Brock’s sec- 
ond — and probably most costly stum- 
ble. There still was no score when Brock 
started the Cardinal sixth with a single 
to left field. In the second game of the 
Series he had stolen second twice on Lo- 
lich. Now he took an enormous lead — 
at least 20 feet. "Before a game 1 al- 
ways make an indention someplace in 
the dirt, in the grass — that automatically 
tells me how far 1 can lead away and 


not worry' about getting picked ofT,” he 
had said earlier in the week. This time 
he exceeded his own safety limits. 

"I heard Norm Cash and Dick Mc- 
AulifTe both yelling to me at the same 
time." Lolich said. “I didn’t know 
whether they were telling me to ‘step 
off or ‘throw over,’ but 1 decided I’d bet- 
ter throw over to first." When Lolich 
made his move Brock bolted for second 
base — a play he had worked successfully 
against Lolich in the second game. How- 
ever, Cash relayed the ball to Shortstop 
Mickey Stanley, covering second, and 
Brock was out — just barely. Then, a few 
minutes later, Lolich picked Curt Flood 
off first base — and the Cardinals began 
to die. “I can’t remember picking off 
two men in one game — let alone one in- 
ning," Lolich said later. 

These blunders were typical of the 
baseball St. Louis played for most of 
the season. The Cards had only a 24-21 
record at the end of May, but they were 
22-9 in June and 24-6 in July. They es- 
tablished a l4'/2-game lead; for all pur- 
poses the season was over, and the Car- 
dinals went to sleep. They woke up only 
occasionally the rest of the season. 

Meanwhile, the Tigers had to play con- 
sistently good baseball all year, because 
the Baltimore Orioles were seldom more 
than six or seven games behind them 


until the middle of September, when the 
Tigers ran off 1 1 straight wins to claim 
first place as theirs alone. So many of 
their games were late-inning wins that 
it was no surprise when they rose up to 
go ahead in the seventh inning of both 
the fifth and seventh games. 

For the Tigers the season is over, and 
now Mayo Smith will search for a short- 
stop to replace Stanley, the American 
League's best centerfielder who became 
Smith’s mighty experiment in the Series. 
Stanley, after Lolich and Kaline, was 
Detroit's finest hero. He will return to 
center field next year, and Jim Northrup, 
the man who hits grand-slam home runs, 
will move back to right field. Kaline? 
Never fear— he will play, but just where 
has not been determined. Expansion may 
take care of that since Detroit cannot 
Protect everybody in trying to keep its 
Series winner together. 

The Cardinals leave for Japan in a 
few days, bolstered by the recent ad- 
dition of Cincinnati's Vada Pinson, who 
will replace retired Roger Maris in right 
field. 

‘‘We’ll be going as the second best 
team in the world," Curt Flood said 
after the Series. 

“And every time we play there," said 
Orlando Cepcda, "the pitcher's going 
to look like Mickey Lolich.” end 



Second pick -off victim of last game, sprawling Curt Flood is tagged out by Mickey Stanley. 
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STANDOUT STAND-IN 
FOR THE KING 


When Johnny Unitas hurt his golden arm, it was the Baltimore Colts who 
winced, but backup man Earl Morrall has the team winning bigger than ever 


by EDWIN SHRAKE 

W ith 1 1 minutes left in the fourth 
quarter last Sunday afternoon, the 
fog had become so thick in San Fran- 
cisco's Kezar Stadium that Kcrmit Al- 
exander. perhaps mistaking the ball for 
one of the sea gulls that drifted low 
over the field, could not locate a Bal- 
timore kickotf. The Colts recovered on 
the 49ers’ 17. Leading 28-7 at the time. 
Baltimore Coach Don Shula decided to 
give his starting quarterback, Earl Mor- 
rall, a bit of rest and send in a sub- 
stitute. 

"We wanted to let him [the sub] have 
a little work so he could get some ex- 
perience.” Shula said after Baltimore 
had won its fifth straight game by 
beating San Francisco 42-14. "I guess 
that seems funny, huh? Well I guarantee 
that's the first time such a thing ever 
happened to this man.” 

What was funny about it was that 
the substitute was Johnny Unitas. After 
sitting out four league games with a sore 
elbow, all of which the Colts had won 
easily under Morrall, Unitas finally was 
allowed to throw his first pass of the 
year. Naturally, it went fora touchdown. 

Until that moment, the Colts had been 
relying totally on Morrall. one of the 
NFL's most peripatetic players. Six 
weeks ago he was still with the New 
York Giants, but he knew better than 
to put away his suitcase with all the stick- 
ers on it. Having already been traded 
by San Francisco (where he was a No. 
I draft choice in 1956), Pittsburgh and 
Detroit, Morrall’s sensitivity to such 
matters was keen enough that he could 


feel the Giants were about to put him 
on the road, although he wasn't sure of 
his destination. "You get to where you 
can tell," he says. "I had asked Allie 
Sherman about it before I moved my 
family from Detroit to Connecticut for 
the season, and he had assured me he 
was sticking with his quarterbacks. But 
I played very little in the exhibition 
games, and the coaches didn’t pay much 
attention to me. So I figured I was go- 
ing somewhere. In fact. I'd heard the Gi- 
ants had a deal all wrapped up to trade 
me to St. Louis in 1967. But Tom Ken- 
nedy [another New York quarterback] 
got hurt, I stayed with the Giants." 

Morrall had given the Giants a good 
year in 1965, throwing 22 touchdown 
passes for a club that finished with a 7- 
7 record and a tie for second place in 
the old Eastern Conference. The follow- 
ing season he broke his right wrist and 
had to miss half the games. "1 knew 
the Giants were going to trade for Fran 
Tarkenton in 1967," he says. "I didn't 
like it, but I really didn't blame them. 
They couldn't be certain how my wrist 
would heal. Then when they brought 
Gary Wood back from New Orleans this 
year, it was a tip I might be traveling 
again.” 

Several NFL clubs could have used a 
competent, experienced quarterback like 
Morrall. However, the club he may nev- 
er have suspected would be interested 
in him was Baltimore. The Colts had 
gone into training camp with Unitas 
backed up by two youngsters. Jim Ward 
and Terry Southall. Unitas had a pain- 



During a Baltimore practice session. Johnny 


ful right elbow, but that is not an un- 
common ailment among veteran quar- 
terbacks. "We intended to give Ward 
most of the work in the preseason,” says 
Shula. "Then Ward injured a kn. c and 
we had to get into the market. I re- 
membered Morrall from the three years 
I spent with him at Detroit while I was 
an assistant coach there. I saw him have 
some fantastic days for the Lions. Once 
he beat Baltimoic in the last 13 sec- 
onds. That sort of thing stays in your 
mind. I knew he was cool and a hard 
worker. We went afler him." 

The Colts landed Morrall by trading 
Butch Wilson, who had been their sec- 
ond-string tight end for six seasons. Mor- 
rall arrived in Baltimore one evening at 
twilight and was on the field that same 
night working with Shula. "There was 
so much to learn." says Morrall. "Bal- 
timore's system is vastly more compli- 
cated than any I'd been used to." 

Morrall was forced to do his class- 
room studies on the field. Almost as 
soon as he put on a Baltimore uniform, 
the Colts went to Dallas for their final 
exhibition game. Unitas was twisting his 
body to the left and throwing a pass to 
his right under a hard rush when a Hash 
of pain ripped the sore elbow. Morrall 
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Umtas (left), No. t, shares a joke with Earl Morrall, No. 1 — or is it the other way around ? 


finished that game and all the rest until 
last Sunday. In that time he has thrown 
12 touchdown passes, two of them 
against the 49ers. 

"It’s a myth to think this is a one- 
man team," says Shula. "John gives us 
a spark, gives us leadership, is the great- 
est. Hut people shouldn't think we can’t 
win without him. This is a tough, solid 
team. We have a good defense, good re- 
ceivers, good pass blocking and our run- 
ning game is going well. We have bal- 
ance this year. We knew Earl would 
need a strong running game to help him 
with his passing, so we’ve put more em- 
phasis on it. It would be a bad rap to 
say John hasn’t used the running game 
enough. I’ve seen games when he only 
threw 14 passes. But Earl has kept work- 
ing at the run, and his passing is the bet- 
ter for it.” 

In workouts last week in San Fran- 
cisco, the 35-year-old Unitas lobbed a 
few short passes during warmup drills, 
but he restricted himself to running plays 
in the dummy scrimmages. His right el- 
bow was wrapped in a plastic bag tight- 
ly taped to hold body heat. While Mor- 
rall operated the team in practice, Uni- 
tas played an easy game of catch but 
did not risk his arm throwing deep. 


The injury is a severe case of what 
is ordinarily called "tennis elbow." 
There has been a tear in the muscles 
on the inside of the right elbow. The 
tear is healing, but the soreness re- 
mains. "Many baseball pitchers, jack- 
hammer operators and tennis players 
eventually get this type of injury,” 
says Baltimore Trainer Eddie Block. 
"It simply comes from overuse of the 
arm. Unitas throws with a whipping 
motion, his wrist snapping down. For 
years he has thrown as he was about 
to get hit, with his mind giving him 
the signal to get rid of the ball and 
his arm— moving sharply adding to 
the stress. Throwing a ball is an un- 
natural motion. We’ve used cortisone, 
heat and everything else on his elbow. 
The only way to cure it entirely is for 
him to stop playing football.” 

Many quarterbacks, including Unitas, 
have played with the pain of a tennis 
elbow that has not quite become a torn 
muscle. Morrall has had a touch of it, 
himself. He throws with a motion simi- 
lar to that of Unitas— the wrist rolling 
counterclockwise down and out so that 
the palm faces outward. "But my arm 
feels line now.” he says. 

Morrall’s problem has been not his 


arm but his knowledge of the Baltimore 
offensive system. "As one example, all 
the teams I had played for numbered 
the even holes to the left and odd to 
the right on running plays," Morrall 
says. "That may not sound difficult, but 
it was hammered into me for years. Bal- 
timore does it the opposite. Now and 
then I find myself thinking I’ve called a 
fullback sweep to the right. I turn and 
nobody is there. They’ve gone to the 
left." That happened on a third and one 
against Chicago two weeks ago, and 
Morrall tossed the ball to a surprised 
Tom Matte, who made the first down. 
"Matte and the others help me in the 
huddle if they think I've called the wrong 
play. I began to notice that Matte stands 
there in the huddle wiggling the fingers 
on his right hand. I thought he was try- 
ing to remind me that evens are to the 
right, so I used that as a memory aid. 
l.aler I discovered it was just a nervous 
mannerism." 

Provided Unitas does come back to 
his former stylishness— and the betting 
is that he will— Morrall is prepared to 
surrender the job despite his ranking 
among the league's leading passers. "1 
know what will happen when John gets 
ready." says Morrall. "He'll be back in 
there. He should be. My role is to do 
as well as I can. to do my share. This is 
a good team with a lot of depth, and I 
enjoyed being a part of it. You know, 
there's no certainty John's tendonitis 
won't recur.” 

"John will need to build up the 
strength in his arm and regain his tim- 
ing," Shula says. "Whether he will start 
next week depends on how well he does 
in practice. I've told him to stop the mo- 
ment his arm hurts too much.” 

Unitas called three passes against San 
Francisco. One was the six-yard touch- 
down to John Mackey, one was dropped, 
and on the third Unitas was tackled while 
waiting for a flanker to clear on a long 
pattern. He intended to see if the arm 
would take it. "This is like starting in 
the first exhibition game after being off 
a whole season," says Unitas. "My arm 
hurt, but I suppose it always will." 

"It's too soon to teil what John may 
do," Shula says. "Meanwhile, I'm glad 
we have a guy like Earl Morrall." And 
when the Colts are far enough ahead, 
what a remarkable substitute is waiting 
for Shula to beckon— whether his name 
is Unitas or Morrall. end 
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PRO BASKETBALL 


turn s&mis 


Heading into a new season , pro basketball has problems. There 
are too many teams, too few superstars and not enough money to 
go around. But there is a way out that the two leagues may one 
day adopt despite their natural inclination to play a pal hand 


BY FRANK DEFORO 

t. Louis is the 10th largest metropolitan area in the 
country, with a population of 2,351.000. Last spring Ben 
Kerncr, a pro basketball owner for two decades and a pi- 
oneer in the game, sold the St. Louis Hawks to an At- 
lanta group and got out of the sport. There are several 
good reasons why the Hawks failed: a bad building, com- 
petition from other sports, a team that, however good, 
lacked a popular hero. But there was something subtler, 
as stated by Kerner himself: “I found out that even if ev- 
erything worked well, I still couldn't make it. ’ 

Kerner did not want to leave the game. He looked into 
buying the Baltimore Bullets, a team that has two vital 
assets: a good arena and a dazzling young ballplayer, Earl 
Monroe. Baltimore is the I2th-largest metropolitan area. 

"Let me tell you, too,” Kerner says, “Baltimore was a 
very fair deal. The price was just right. And then I put the 
numbers together. Like St. Louis, there is no way. You 


can’t make it there. You got to go where you have people 
to have a chance.” 

It is a jarring commentary on the economics of modern 
professional sports that the 10th and 12th most densely 
populated areas in the country have too few people to sup- 
port a franchise. It suggests that only the giant cities — 
possibly only New York and Los Angeles— are sufficient- 
ly large. "You can expect that," Kerncr says. "Look at 
the history. The game started out with the Sheboygans 
and the Tri-Cities. Then it moved up to the Fort Waynes 
and the Syracuses. They fade out and the St. Louises and 
the Detroits come in. Now they can’t make it any longer." 

Despite such supporting evidence — more than half of 
the National Basketball Association teams lose money and 
in their first year all of the American Basketball Asso- 
ciation teams did— pro basketball continues to draw in- 
vestors, because it is still considered a low-overhead, get- 
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rich-quick sport and one, moreover, in which one ex- 
traordinary player can make your venture profitable. Thus, 
while the past decade has been marked by expansion and 
wheeling and dealing in all pro sports, basketball has ex- 
hibited the greatest change. Baseball has grown 50% , hock- 
ey 100%, football 1 17% and basketball 213%. Where there 
were eight teams, now there arc 25 — many in trouble. 
While predictions are hazardous, there is good reason to 
guess that an era of contraction is lurking like a bear mar- 
ket for both basketball and baseball. Leagues, before long, 
may be made up of teams that represent whole regions, 
not single metropolitan areas. There will be fewer teams, 
but this shrinking need not indicate a defeat for either 
sport. Instead, if prepared for and understood, consoli- 
dation can prove a healthy move. 

But why should basketball and baseball contract while 
football continues to thrive in, say, Green Bay. a country 
town whose population of 93,900 may at first glance be 
mistaken for its zip code? The answer appears to be that 
football might best be described as an Event Sport. Each 
game, separated by time, is celebrated as an occasion. 
There are only seven home games a year, and the same 
spectators, having given each other S50 season tickets for 
Christmas and arranged to meet each other in the same 
bar before every game, attend each week, pointing for the 
Event as much as the players. And since away games are 
televised, followers of a team see every game it plays and 
are totally involved. 

The opposite of the Event Sport is what might be called 
a Linear Sport. It proceeds day upon day, game after 
game, with no time to isolate or especially celebrate games 
as events. What important occasions there are — a winning 
streak or a try for a record — can only be acknowledged 
near the end or after the fact, usually too late for the box 
office to profit. 


Baseball, of course, is the ultimate in Linear Sport (though 
it does become an Event Sport at World Series time). 
Fans can become intensely involved in the game merely 
by watching the box scores, relating them to the past, to 
the whole, to infinity. Like the horoscope and stock-mar- 
ket listings, the statistics are always there in the paper, 
and even rabid partisans can follow their teams closely 
without ever attending a game. This is not a whole lot of 
help to an owner who depends mainly upon gate receipts 
for his revenue. 

The two Linear Sports that are particularly interesting 
because they are successful are ice hockey and — don't snick- 
er — the Roller Derby. Maybe it is more than coincidence 
that both are rough sports played on skates. Whatever, 
hockey succeeds while lousing up all the formulas. It is 
played almost entirely by foreigners, it has not proved ap- 
pealing on TV and there is not enough scoring. But it 
thrives. Presumably, as H. Rap Brown said, “violence is 
as American as cherry pie.” 

The Roller Derby, on the other hand, offers serious les- 
sons for all other Linear Sports. It plays almost every 
night for much of the year, but a home team plays at dif- 
ferent locations within a wide home area. One city is not 
saturated by the action. The Derby becomes, in a sense, 
an Event at each different city when it plays there. 

Certainly the Derby operates on a much smaller scale 
than do any of the more celebrated sports, but the prin- 
ciple of regionalism that has been successfully employed 
by Gerald Seltzer, Roller Derby president, is directly ap- 
plicable to basketball and baseball. All Linear Sports, in 
fact, may soon learn that they cannot survive if they are 
to let themselves be bound by the ground rules for pro- 
fessional sports established half a century ago, when the 
population was centered in various downtowns, all con- 
nected by train tracks. 


continued 
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PRO BASKETBALL continued 



Basketball particularly can learn from the Roller Der- 
by. Of all team sports it is easily the most mobile. Yet its 
teams continue to tie themselves to one downtown site in 
one city. Part of the trouble is the fan, who fervently be- 
lieves in the home team. He got that way because the 
teams, usually in league with politicians, convinced him 
that a city without a team was second-class. It was his 
civic duty to love the Royal Sonic-jets. 

“No sports team deserves support from a city any more 
than the corner laundry does,” says Seltzer. The kicker is, 
of course, that teams feel no reciprocal need to support 
the city. The people of Phoenix will be asked to support 
the NBA Suns this year, the first major league team in 
that city. One of the owners is Bobbie Gentry, the singer, 
whose philosophy of ownership she recently explained to 
Earl Wilson, the columnist. 

‘‘I just bought a basketball team," she said. ‘‘Ed Ames, 
Henry Mancini. Tony Curtis, Andy Williams and me. About 
$50,000 each, I think. If we don’t do well in Phoenix, we 
can move it somewhere else.” 

So now fans are warned even before a franchise arrives 
that they had better support it or else: one team, one city, 
under God, bound together, inseparable. The concept of 
sharing a team with one or more cities is still treated as 
anathema. But for how long? The regional concept may 
soon become a necessity and before long we may find 
teams reeducating the public in the virtues of multiple-city 
support of one home club. 

To understand the full potential of the regional fran- 


chise, let us offer the new Atlanta Hawks as a contrast to 
what could be a classic regional franchise — the whole state 
of North Carolina. Atlanta is the 21 st largest metropol- 
itan area, with about 1,300,000 people and one suitable 
arena. Each NBA team has 41 home games. Aware that it 
probably would not draw well at all 41, the Atlanta man- 
agement tried to peddle a few of its games to other South- 
eastern cities as other NBA teams have done before them. 
The Hawks had virtually no success. That sort of thing, 
which is more like oldtime big-city condescension than 
regionalism, does not go over very well with the rubes any- 
more. Atlanta did set up a good television network, but 
the games are all played in Atlanta, so the network can- 
not serve to entice very many distant fans to pay money 
and attend Hawk games. 

Now assume that the Hawks had moved to North Car- 
olina, a great basketball area of medium-size cities with 
good arenas. These cities— Charlotte, Winston-Salem, 
Greensboro/High Point, Raleigh and Durham/Chapel Hill 
— just about total the same population as Atlanta. North 
Carolina might comfortably be expected to outdraw At- 
lanta, however, because for one thing, smaller cities have 
less entertainment competition, less traffic and therefore 
invariably draw proportionately better than larger cities. 
More important, each of the North Carolina cities would 
have about eight or 10 games apiece, more of an Event 
schedule. Moreover, regional television would help the 
draw. A game in Charlotte beamed to Greensboro could 
be expected to encourage greater attendance the next time 
the club played in Greensboro. 

There will be 1,003 regular-season pro games this year, 
far too many for the 25 city franchises or even 25 regional 
franchises. With so many teams there is dilution. It is not 
a dilution of the overall talent — few are the observers in 
any sport who can detect with authority a change in the 
level of play from year to year — but one that limits the 
number of appearances the few outstanding players can 
make in each city each year. The night the big star is not 
in town is the night the home team docs not draw well. 
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As a guess, 16 is the optimum number of teams that 
pro basketball can be expected to support nationally in 
the years to come. Should the two leagues stop warring 
and agree to restructure along regional lines, here is a pos- 
sible arrangement. Only a few of the suggested sites — no- 
tably in New England — lack adequate buildings. 


EAST 

NEW YORK KNICKS 
NEW YORK NETS 

NEW ENGLAND CELTICS 

PENNSYLVANIA 76ERS 
CHESAPEAKE FEDERALS 

CAROLINA PINES 


ERIE NATIONALS 
MIDEAST PRESIDENTS 

WEST 

SOUTHERN BELLES 

MISSOURI HAWKS 
NORTHERN TRAVELERS 

TEXAS RANGERS 
LOS ANGELES LAKERS 
SOUTHLAND SUNS 

BAY WARRIORS 

NORTHWEST SONICS 


ARENA LOCATIONS 

New York City 
Long Island, Northern 
New Jersey 

Boston, Providence, New 
Haven, Springfield 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh 
Baltimore, Washington, 
Norfolk 

Charlotte, Winston- 
Salem. Greensboro, 
Raleigh, Durham /Chapel 
Hill 

Detroit, Buffalo, Syracuse 
Cincinnati. Cleveland, 
Indianapolis, Louisville 

Atlanta, Miami, 

Memphis, New Orleans 
St. Louis, Kansas City 
Chicago, Milwaukee, 
Minneapolis/Si. Paul 
Houston, Dallas 
Los Angeles (Inglewood) 
San Diego, Phoenix, 
Anaheim 

San Francisco, Oakland, 
San Jose 

Seattle, Portland, Denver 


Because basketball has the sites it could well be the first 
sport to embrace the concept of the regional franchise. 
Professional sports, however, traditionally react to pres- 
sures rather than anticipate opportunities, so baseball may 
find itself leading the way to regionalism. The reason is 
simple. Baseball is running out of cities that possess ad- 
equate stadiums. When baseball decides it must consol- 
idate, many obvious pairings may be expected. San Fran- 
cisco-Oakland, Baltimore-Washington, Cincinnati-Cleve- 
land. San Diego-Anaheim. Philadelphia-Pittsburgh, and 
even possibly Kansas City-St. Louis, Chicago-Milwaukcc 
or Minncapolis/St. Paul-Milwaukee. 

It is difficult to conceive that cities will continue to per- 
mit huge, luxury baseball stadiums to be built with public 
funds. In a time of obsessive social concern one cannot 
imagine San Francisco approving the suggested S40 mil- 
lion downtown replacement for Candlestick Park. At the 
same time, indoor arenas are blossoming as never before. 
While stadiums rarely serve anybody but the owners and 
the fans of major league football and baseball, any arena 
is a live facility that is in use almost every day of the year, 
and for a wide variety of community events. 

Consider Baltimore, where the city has built both a sta- 
dium and a civic center. In the fiscal year 1966- 1967, 95 of 
99 stadium events were athletic in nature. In the Civic Cen- 
ter there were 301 events and only about one-third of 
them were athletic. In the mid-’50s Milwaukee and Port- 


land agreed to build public edifices, each costing about S8 
million. Milwaukee's was a stadium. Last year, before the 
White Sox started coming in for token visits, a total of 18 
events (eight nonsporting) were held there. Portland built 
an arena. Last year 313 events of all types were held there 
and less than half of the total attendance of 1.565,000 
viewed sports events. Milwaukee has a white elephant and 
dreams. Portland has a vibrant building that serves the 
city in many ways. 

With these facts repeated in every section of the coun- 
try, it is becoming as difficult to reconcile stadium con- 
struction as it is to stop voters and officials alike from 
pushing for new arenas. In December 1970 the Norfolk 
Cultural and Convention Center of Virginia is scheduled 
for completion. It will serve the entire lower Chesapeake, 
an area of nearly I million people. The building will have 
an 1 1,800-seat arena, a theater and a convention hall that 
will draw an estimated 1 million spectators to 2,000 events 
in its first year of operation. Only 200 of those will be ath- 
letic. And who is paying? Two-thirds of the projected $30 
million cost will come from the Federal Government, which 
authorized the building in, of all things, the Housing and 
Urban Development Act of 1965. When other Congressmen 
get a look at the Norfolk plum, the arena boom should be 
on in earnest. 

The existence of these new arenas in every Middlesex, 
village and farm in America should be encouragement for 
basketball to restructure regionally. The logistics of travel 
in the sport have always been simple, anyway, since a trav- 
eling squad never includes more than a dozen men, and 
equipment means only sneakers, T shirts and a few rolls 
of tape. Neither does the playing floor, compact and sim- 
ple, depend upon the idiosyncrasies of nature, ground- 
keeper or ice machines. 

The increased travel demands will work a hardship 
on the players, as they no doubt will immediately ob- 
ject. But they are already flying a lot. Rudy LaRusso, 
for instance, commutes 400 miles to play with the San 
Francisco Warriors, because he prefers living outside of 
Los Angeles to living in San Francisco. More to the 
point, the players are not going to have any choice 
about travel if they wish to be paid in the style to 
which they have become accustomed. In large part it is 
their demand for big salaries that is making it impos- 
sible for franchises like the Hawks to survive. Without 
a big-name, high-priced star among them, the Hawks 
still averaged almost $28,000 apiece last year. The NBA 
pays its players a higher average salary than any league 
in any sport. 

This year the pay is higher than ever, and for the 
main attractions — Wilt Chamberlain, Bill Russell, Jerry 
West, Oscar Robertson, et al. it is sweet almost be- 
yond any athlete's most avaricious yearnings. This 
week they and the several hundred other almost equally 
gifted men of the NBA and ABA begin new seasons at 
18 old city stands and seven new ones. Scouting reports 
of the players and the teams begin on the next page. 
Enjoy the teams while you have them by yourself, but 
do not count on having them always. As cx-Owncr Ben 
Kerner says, the old system does not work very well 
when you put the numbers together. 
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SCOUTING REPORTS 
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Boston , New York and Philadelphia will battle for the title in the pro game's toughest division 


Wise and noble men have come to bury 
the Boston Celtics for years now, only 
to end up in praise of them. At present 
it is fashionable to assume that they will 
be replaced by the latest pretender the 


New York Knickerbockers, a young 
team with quickness and thew. Phila- 
delphia, though cast in a whole new post- 
Chamberlain image, also cannot be dis- 
missed. The three teams, in fact, appear 
sufficiently close in ability to suggest that 
there will be another imperfect finish, 
where one team wins the regular season 
and another the divisional playoffs. This 
will continue to happen as long as the 
NBA persists in its illogical and dis- 
criminatory playoff policy, one that pe- 
nalizes the season champion by making 
it play the third-place team in the first 
round, while the runner-up gets in eas- 
ier against the fourth-place finisher. 

Expansion has not been equitable ei- 
ther, and some of the best of the es- 
tablished teams have given up the least 
talent to the new clubs. The Knicks, for 
instance, had only the sixth-best record 
last year, but they suffered the most, los- 


ing two important defensive operatives, 
Dick Van Arsdale and Emmettc Bry- 
ant, to Phoenix. The Joss was then com- 
pounded when the Suns sent Bryant to 
Boston, Nevertheless, New York enters 


the season facing fewer problems in this 
year of transition than do either Phil- 
adelphia, going from its walk-it-up, set- 
it-up style of the Wilt Chamberlain years 
to a running, pressing game, or Boston, 
where the troubles are more subtle, but 
real nonetheless. 

Coach and perennial Boston star Bill 
Russell reported to camp 15 pounds 
overweight after spending virtually the 
whole summer in Hollywood. He had 
never before come in more than five 
pounds heavy. But he was light in one 
respect, not that he cared to lose the 
weight : his valuable backup man. Wayne 
Embry, was lost in the expansion. Final- 
ly, because it appears that for the sixth 
straight year the Celtics will receive only 
minimal help from their college draft. 
Coach Russell will start four men who 
are 30 or over. 

This would all sound like a death knell, 


except that the same reasons, more or 
less, have been offered for years now to 
prove that Boston was through. At last 
glance, though, the Celtics were still list- 
ed as World Champions, Russell was 
still in the middle and John Havlicek 
was giving every indication of going an- 
other year without breaking a sweat. And 
what is old? asks General Manager Red 
Auerbach, who himself is now called ven- 
erable by none other than TV Announcer 
Tommy Heinsohn, who retired some- 
thing like 54 titles ago. Auerbach may 
be beginning to push into Connie Mack 
or Amos Alonzo Stagg country, but it 
would be hard to prove that by the Bry- 
ant deal, which was very much in the tra- 
dition of this canny champion trader. 
Though no shooter, Bryant is an ex- 
cellent defensive player and a diehard 
scuffler. He fits so neatly into the Celtic 
lineup that it seems he has always been 
there, providing balance to the special 
skills of the regular holdover backcourt 
men, Havlicek. Sam Jones and Larry 
Siegfried — all shooters — and permitting 
Havlicek to move into the forecourt more 
often. The combined ages of the start- 
ing front line of RusseJJ, Bailey Howell 
and Satch Sanders add up almost to 
equal, well, Sam Jones's age. 

This is to be Jones's last dance. It 
should be a good one, because he and 
all the old men (except the one the play- 
er-coach calls “my fat center") came 
into camp in top shape. A rejuvenated 
Sanders not only appears to be whole 
again after two lugubrious and injury- 
filled seasons, but he seems at last to un- 
derstand Coach Russell. “I think he 
finally adjusted to my coaching,” Rus- 
sell says. "Every coach has his weak- 
nesses, and one of mine is that I can’t 
yell at my guys like Red used to do. 
But 1 think Satch now knows what 1 ex- 
pect of him — to participate actively on 
offense as well as defense.” 

With Sanders hurt and ineffective 
much of last year, Don Nelson came 
into prominence and for much of the ex- 
hibition season was even being asked 
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-at only 6' 6* — to succeed Embry as the 
pivot reserve. Auerbach tried desperately 
CO get another big man and finally picked 
up Bud Olsen from Milwaukee to back 
up Russell. 

Three years of major expansion have 
greatly unbalanced team rosters, which 
arc often loaded at one position and 
thin at another. Because teams have been 
less reluctant to protect backcourt men. 
the expansion clubs particularly have 
ended up with great depth in guards. It 
is likely that once the season starts and 
the disparate parts start costing games, 
the trading logjam will break and Au- 
erbach will come up with another vet- 
eran reserve or two. 

Providentially (and traditionally, too), 
Boston's early schedule is a lollipop. The 
Celtics play half of their first month’s 
14 games against expansion teams, while 
New York and Philadelphia will be fac- 
ing a richer menu made up more of the 
better of the Western teams. If Boston 
is not in front after a month of play, it 
is a good indication that the jig finally 
is up. 

New York, the people's choice at last, 
is surviving its serious losses in the ex- 
pansion draft because it was so deep in 
talent to begin with. Everybody, in fact, 
wants to trade with the Knicks, but New 
York will not deal unless it gets an edge 
in the bargain. The Knicks have, for in- 
stance, a tremendously versatile and ex- 
citing backcourt that stars Dick Barnett, 
and second-year men Walt Frazier and 
Bill Bradley, whose potentials are vast. 
The fourth guard is Howie Komives. 
He would start on many teams, and 
should be traded, if for no other reason 
than to save him from the vicious boo- 
ing. coarse and pitiless, that is rained 
down on him when he stands up to come 
into a game in New York. It is not pret- 
ty what these fans — or so these social 
criminals generously describe themselves 

do every night to this man. But it is a 
time of public hate, open and undis- 
guised, and sport appears to need its tar- 
gets too. 

Coach Red Holzman took over in the 
middle of last season. He somehow made 
a plus of the team’s weakness — defense 
by introducing a full-court zone press 
that picked up the team tempo and gave 
him the excuse to use more players. Holz- 
man, who had been the team scout, start- 


ed giving his own draft picks a chance 
to show why he wanted them. Frazier 
and Phil (Head-and-Shoulders) Jackson 
began to come into their own, Jackson 
playing windmill on the point of the 
press. The Knicks really are not a fast 
team — despite their quickness — and the 
press can be embarrassed by speedy 
guards. But it was so effective that this 
year almost every team will try it. For 
the Knicks, what is most important 
about the press is that it got the team in- 
terested in defense for the first time. 

Jackson is the bench forward, with 
Cazzic Russell and Willis Reed scheduled 
to start up front, flanking Center Wal- 
ter Bellamy. The big center receives op- 
probrium less only than Komives, and 
his work is uneven, but it is also true 
that his most recent performance, in the 
playoff's, was positively gallant. Reed and 
Russell arc both players of heart and spir- 
it, nagged only, perhaps, by their feel- 
ings that they arc out of position. Rus- 
sell began as a guard. Reed as a center. 
Bradley, greatly improved after a tough 
summer of playground ball, will also 
shift up front some of the time. The 
Knicks are so deep Holzman has to be 
accommodating in order to find playing 
time for all. 

The team is also young; only Barnett 
and Bellamy have been in the league 
for more than four years. At some point 
the Knicks’ curve of advancement, which 
has been established under Holzman, will 


bisect the Celtics' downward graph. The 
only real question is when, specifically, 
this year or next? 

If the Boston-New York equation is 
to be upset, Philadelphia is the most like- 
ly team to do it. Jack Ramsay, the gen- 
eral manager, will coach the 76crs this 
year. He had to leave college coaching 
because he was so intense that the emo- 
tional strain was producing a threat to 
his eyesight. He has reportedly recov- 
ered, but it took only one close exhi- 
bition loss to deprive him of a good 
sleep. Ramsay is a well-loved man, and 
some of his friends are privately dis- 
tressed that he is coaching again. Hope- 
fully, their concern is only an affectionate 
overreaction. 

Ramsay is asking a great deal of his 
charges, who will again play their home 
games at the Spectrum if the roof doesn’t 
blow off a third time. He will go to the 
fast break, to a half-court press from a 
man-to-man defense and a full-court 
press off a 3-1-1 zone a gambling, 
scrambling defense that requires a col- 
legiate dedication. The team has re- 
sponded to such typically Ramsay can- 
dor as: "I want you to be the best phys- 
ically conditioned team in the league. 
When you’re playing four nights in a 
row in four cities that may span the coun- 
try you have to learn to play with fa- 
tigue and still play well.” 

The 76ers' backcourt — Hal Greer, Ar- 
chie Clark. Wally Jones and Swingman 
continued 
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Matt Guokas — is among the very best 
offensively and will have to scratch for 
steals, too. because the 76crs will no long- 
er always get the ball off the boards. 
The forwards lack muscle. Luke Jack- 
son has returned to center in place of 
Chamberlain, and none of the other cor- 
nermen — Chet Walker, Billy Cunning- 
ham, Guokas or Johnny Green — has the 
strength to handle the big forwards. 

Darrall Jmhoff came from Los An- 
geles in the Chamberlain deal, and he 
will not only spell Jackson in the pivot, 
but will probably start there against some 
teams so that Jackson can be freed to 
muscle somebody else in the corner. An- 
other center, rookie Craig Raymond, 
does not figure to see much action; nei- 
ther, for now, does Shaler Halimon. the 
potentially outstanding swingman from 
Utah State. 

Jackson tends to put on weight. He 
came in at 272 when Ramsay had been 
hoping for 240. but the extra pounds 
may serve big Luke well in the middle. 
He is no novice there, anyway. In pre- 
Chamberlain days the 76ers twice beat 
the Celtics, with Jackson battling Rus- 
sell underneath. He has a good outside 
shot, too, and both he and Imhoff can 


play the high post. Shooters like Greer 
and Walker know how to use a good 
postman, having worked with the best, 
Johnny Kerr, when they were at Syra- 
cuse. Greer prefers to go off a pick any- 
way, and this should be his greatest scor- 
ing year. It is rebounding, though, that 
will probably keep the 76crs from match- 
ing Boston or New York. 

Behind the big three comes a second- 
echelon trio of Baltimore. Detroit and 
Cincinnati. Detroit won the spare play- 
off berth last year and is a coming team. 
It was not hurt by expansion and will 
play more games than ever before at 
home in Cobo Arena— and with real peo- 
ple there to root the team on. The Pis- 
tons set attendance records last year as 
Donnis Butcher gave the team its best 
coaching in years. 

Immediate improvement is not as- 
sured. however, because Forward Dave 
DeBusscherc suffered a seriously twisted 
ankle that has been slow to heal and be- 
cause. as ever, the team is weak in the 
middle. Joe Strawder's career may have 
been ended by a back injury. Never hap- 
py at Detroit, he was traded to Phoenix 
and then returned by the Suns after a 
physical examination. Rookie Otto 


Moore and Jim Fox now fall heir to 
the pivot spot. While both are hard- 
working young men, neither is quite up 
to the task yet, and Moore, possessor 
of a much better heart than pair of 
hands, needs to put on weight more 
than any other player in the league. 

Though Butcher has helped the Pis- 
tons reduce their stress on outside shoot- 
ing, the lack of a good offensive big 
man to go to the inside will continue to 
force too much play on the backcourt. 
Considering that the backcourt includes 
Eddie Miles, Jimmy Walker and Dave 
Bing, the brilliant scoring champion, this 
is certainly not a disturbing alternative, 
but the greater dependence on outside 
shooting might cost the Pistons a few 
extra wins when they come up cold 
against expansion clubs they should beat. 
Since strength is more of a constant than 
marksmanship, it is the muscle teams 
that can be expected to be most con- 
sistent against expansion clubs. 

Detroit's cornermen are valued more 
for their agility than their size, and if De- 
Busscherc is really late in returning to 
form, it is his rebounding that will be 
most missed. Without him. Happy Hair- 
ston and Terry Dischinger will start. Last 
year's rookie bust. Sonny Dove, has ma- 
tured and will play regularly this year. 
If Moore develops, the Pistons will be- 
come more serious contenders, but they 
are probably a year or so away. Six of 
the nine principals were not there two 
years ago. and everybody is still learn- 
ing to get along together. 

Baltimore has all but bottled and sold 
front-office disorder since the franchise 
came to town. The latest owner is Abe 
Pollin, w-ho bought out his partners and 
fired his general manager, the popular 
Buddy Jeannette. At least the coach. 
Gene Shue, is returning, which is a nov- 
el concept for the Bullets. Shue desper- 
ately needs experienced guards, partic- 
ularly someone who can bring the ball 
up and can play defense. If he does not 
get them, his fatigued backcourt is go- 
ing to wonder if the games will ever 
end. Baltimore thought it could get Keith 
Erickson from Chicago, but a deal fell 
through when the Bulls preferred Los 
Angeles' dollar diplomacy. Only Earl 
Monroe and Kevin Loughery remain in 
the backcourt, while up front there arc 
eight assorted forwards, centers, center 
forwards and center assistant coaches. 
This team may be the first team in the 
league forced into a trade. 
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The surprisingly fine, mature play of 
rookie Westley Unscld has only served 
to complicate the crowded forecourt pic- 
ture more. Unseld whipped Otto Moore 
for nine straight baskets in one exhi- 
bition. He is strong, and Shue also thinks 
he is quick enough to play middleman 


in the press. His apparent contribution 
might even make it more likely that the 
Bullets would give up lively Gus John- 
son in a deal. Jack Marin — who is play- 
ing out his option — would be another 
trade candidate, except that he is being 
converted into a guard (a 6' 7" guard) 
and must be kept for now to back up 
Monroe and Loughery. 

Earl the Pearl is the best bet to suc- 
ceed Bing as scoring champion. He prob- 
ably is the most exciting player to come 
into the league in almost a decade, a gen- 
uine drawing card. He is also aware that 
many other guards, who arc neither as 
good nor as marketable as he is, are mak- 
ing much more money. Unless Baltimore 
begins to realize his value and pays him 
accordingly, the team may lose him. 
Monroe is quite aware that there is an- 
other league. The Bullets were 21-21 in 
their stretch run last year after The Pearl 
got settled in his new surroundings and 
almost doubled his average. The team 
is now more disposed to play defense. 


and try to work the ball inside on of- 
fense. If Unscld maintains his exhibition 
promise and the Bullets make an even- 
up trade for a guard, Monroe could bring 
them ahead of Detroit. 

Like Baltimore, Cincinnati just missed 
the playoffs last year. The team rang up 


a dismal 5-20 record in the games that 
Oscar Robertson either missed or played 
in at less-than-full strength. It was 34- 
23 with Robertson, and he is healthy 
going into this season. The Royals arc 
a year older, though, and shallower than 
ever after Robertson and Jerry Lucas 
take their positions. 

Adrian Smith. 32. teams with Rob- 
ertson at guard. Center Connie Dierking. 
also 32. suddenly came up with con- 
fidence and a fine scoring season last 
year and Tom Van Arsdale. a swing- 
man. adds defense and scrap. The rest 
are journeymen, though four rookies 
may catch on with the club. The best, 
Don Smith of Iowa State, is an out- 
standing corner prospect, but he is un- 
polished and needs time. In recent years 
the Royals’ record for drafting players 
who stuck has been the league’s best. 
Sadly, though, their choices usually have 
turned out to be merely tenacious fringe 
players. 

Coach Ed Juckcr learned a great deal 


last year in his rookie season with the 
pros. He was surprised that the players 
were not as mature or as self-disciplined 
as he had anticipated, and the lack of ded- 
ication on the part of some simply as- 
tounded him. The players liked Juckcr. 
laughing at his absentmindedness, and 
they respected his knowledge and ded- 
ication. The year's experience will make 
him more astute this season, but in the 
end the Royals will go only so far as Rob- 
ertson and Lucas can take them. 

Milwaukee, the only expansion team 
in the East, is a cinch for the cellar. 
This prospect does have its compensa- 
tion, namely that the Bucks stand only 
a coin flip away from the draft rights to 
Lew Alcindor. If the Western Division's 
last-place team wins the flip and takes 
Alcindor, the second likely draft choice 
is Neal Walk of Florida, another out- 
standing pivot prospect. If not quite this 
year, major league sports should at letst 
return to Milwaukee next year. 

Larry Costello, the last of the set 
shooters, is the coach, just one more in 
the long line of coaches who prepped 
with the old Syracuse Nationals. Costel- 
lo does have enough depth to press and 
fast break — and to trade for rbe future. 
He sent Guard Johnny Egan to Los An- 
geles and Forward Dave Garnbce is the 
kind of dependable reserve contenders 
might also trade a high draft choice for. 
With Alcindor or Walk the incumbent 
center the Bucks could be tempted to un- 
load Wayne Embry late in the season if 
it is a sellers' market then. Embry might 
even end up replacing Embry at Boston. 

For now. the presence of the rug- 
ged center in the middle makes Mil- 
waukee a physical threat against any- 
one. Len Chappell and rookie Dick 
Cunningham will spell Embry, who is 
31. Fred Hetzel, who had a 19.0 aver- 
age with San Francisco but was put 
on the draft list because he was not 
on the boards enough, will be in one 
corner. Bobby Love will start in the 
other ahead of Gambcc, Jay Miller and 
Charlie Paulk, the rookie from North- 
eastern State. Oklahoma who is rated 
in some quarters as a possible Rookie 
of the Year. 

Guy Rodgers and Bob Warlick arc the 
backcourt starters, with Jon McGlock- 
lin. Bob Weiss and rookie Sam Wil- 
liams of Iowa in reserve. Coach Cos- 
tello says he is definitely retired as a 
player, thereby carrying the set shot to 
its reward. R.I.P. 
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With Wilt Chamberlain and some new backcourt men, Los Angeles should win every game 


After years of trying to develop a title 
in Los Angeles, Lakers Owner Jack Kent 
Cooke went out and bought one. His 
deal with Wilt Chamberlain was in sev- 
en figures. His deals for guards — Chi- 
cago sent him Keith Erickson, a big 
scrambler, and Milwaukee chipped in 
with Johnny Egan, a deft little playmaker 
— cost him. too. Competitively, Cooke's 
buying habits have produced a most un- 
healthy situation in the NBA. Finan- 
cially, just to pay the bills he will have 
to draw about 12,000 customers a night. 
But he will have his championship. 

The Lakers won 30 of their last 38 
games last year and really had no busi- 
ness losing to Boston in the finals. This 
fall Elgin Baylor came in 15 pounds over- 
weight and Jerry West is always on the 
brink of injury — he is doing exercises 
before every game now, a sort of pre- 


ventive maintenance — but never mind. 
With Chamberlain joining them nothing 
short of a holocaust can keep the Lak- 
ers from winning in the weaker West- 
ern Division. 

Lakerologists, like students of the 
Kremlin, will be straining to make sig- 
nificance out of whatever difficulties arise 
between Chamberlain and the other two 
superstars and Coach Butch van Breda 
Kolff. The benefits the towering center 
brings to the court, though, should far 
outweigh any personality scratches. 
Chamberlain should not offer any in- 
ternal threat to the scoring prowess of 
Baylor and West. Furthermore, his re- 
bounding will spare Baylor from hav- 
ing to work the boards so much, and 
his presence underneath will permit West 
to exercise his great defensive talents with 
more confidence. 


Accommodations, however, must be 
made if the team is to reach its full po- 
tential. With Chamberlain under the bas- 
ket. West and Baylor cannot drive or 
free-lance as much as they have. In turn, 
Chamberlain must not remain so reluc- 
tant to practice the techniques of the 
high post — a style Baylor and West are 
used to. 

Opponents may try to upset the Lak- 
ers with a full-court press, but with the 
new Es aiding West and Fred Crawford 
in the backcourt the Lakers would ap- 
pear to have the depth to handle even 
that ploy. Erwin Mueller was sent back 
to Chicago in the Erickson deal, but de- 
pendable Tom Hawkins, rookie Bill 
Hewitt and Mel Counts — who seems to 
have grown into his seven feet— offer 
sufficient skills to fill out the rest of the 
Chamberlain-Baylor front line. 

The Laker juggernaut can be stopped 
only if Nate Thurmond of San Fran- 
cisco has an extraordinary playoff - . While 
courthouse fans were speaking solely of 
Rick Barry, Thurmond quietly was be- 
coming the best center and the most valu- 
able player in the league before he suf- 
fered his annual injury in January. The 
whole Warrior team might be more suit- 
ably dressed in uniforms that said the 
infirmary on them instead of the city. 
Jimmy King, a marvelous little guard, 
is out, at least until December, with a 
vexing muscle inflammation that appears 
to defy healing. His loss leaves Jeff Mul- 
lins as the lone experienced backcourt 
shooting threat. Al Attles, more cele- 
brated on defense, should be appreciated 
at least as much as the team's offensive 
catalyst. Sophomore Bob Lewis and 
rookie Ron Williams will vie for play- 
ing time behind bench Guard Joe Ellis. 

Rudy LaRusso, the complete corner- 
man, Bill Turner and Clyde Lee all help 
Thurmond on the boards. Lee, Thur- 
mond's pivot substitute, is 20 pounds 
heavier from honeymoon home-cooking, 
but he appears no slowet for the weight. 
Ellis will also move up front against 
speedier forwards. Perhaps more than 

continued 
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The Sidewinder. 

You may never change tires again. 



Seals punctures as it rolls. 


From the moment they’re put on, to the time you trade in your car, 
your Sidewinders should never need changing. Not for flats. Not for blowouts. 

The new Dual S-90 Sidewinder guards you with General’s patented 
puncture sealing. The Sidewinder seals itself as it rolls. Four full plies 
of Nygen®— General’s processed nylon cord— for blowout protection. 

Deep treads of Duragen 8 rubber provide long, safe mileage. 

Another step forward: Hi-Low Tread Design. The Sidewinder is built with 
an outside edge that is actually higher than the inside. To help give you instant 
takeoff and superb stopping power. To make curves and comers easier. 

On straightaways, the Sidewinder’s higher outside shoulder acts as a 
stabilizer to keep you in control of your car. 

General’s Dual S-90 Sidewinder. You may never 
pay more for a tire. 

But, can you afford to pay less? 

The Dual S*90 Sidewinder 

YOU'RE MILES AHEAD WITH GENERAL TIRE 
In Transportation • Communications • Chemistry • Space 
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On the rise for fall: colors that go together, 
glow together! Like these Pendletons— in 
autumn golds that never, never clash. 

Take the luxurious, link-knit cardigan: 
it gets along famously with the golden 
plaid of the Pendleton shirt. Which goes 


great with the easygoing jacket. Which is 
good as gold with the slim, trim slacks. 

To see the whole woolly, wonderful ward- 
robe, head wherever Pendletons are sold. 

It's the easiest exercise we know to im- 
prove your coordination. 


Leisure jacket, $32. Long sleeve links 
cardigan, $20. Long sleeve button-down 
shirt, $17. Plain front slacks, $25. 

For more information write: Dept. S2, 
Pendleton Woolen Mills, Portland, Oregon 
97201. * 1968 PWM. 




See RCA's Bing Crosby Special with guest stars Bob Hope and Diana Ross & 
The Supremes, in color on NBC-TV, Wed.. Oct. 23. 10-11 PM EOT. 9-10 PM CDT. 
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RCA Month “Bing Crosby Specials.” 

$75 Trade-in Allowance 
on these advanced 
1969 RCA Color TV consoles. 


Select any of these four magnificent colorTV consoles and get a $75 
trade-in allowance (optional) on your old TV at participating RCA dealers. 
Now, during RCA Month. 

All have advanced "Locked-in” fine tuning. It automatically locks in 
correct fine tuning on all channels , . . electronically. 

Choose the style you like. Top left. Early American Bradfield. 

Bottom left. French Provincial Dubois. Top right, the Italian 
Provincial Modena. Bottom right, Mediterranean Pamaro. 

The most advanced color TV ever from RCA. 
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SCOUTING REPORTS continued 


any other Warrior, he has had his con- 
fidence bolstered by new Coach George 
Lee, whose predecessor. Bill Sharman. 
had a quick hook for reserves. Lee, and 
his assistant Attics, will return more to 
the ways of Alex Hannum, who pre- 
ceded Sharman but who is now featured 
at the other wheel in Oakland. 

No coach is faced with a greater chal- 
lenge than Richie Guerin, whose St. 
Louis team has moved to Atlanta. This 
in itself was upsetting, since the coach 
and many of his players were comfort- 
ably settled in Missouri, but the greater 
issue involved the Hawk who would not 
budge— Lenny Wilkcns. His protracted 
holdout— which finally was ended with 
his trade to Seattle for Walt Hazzard 
last Saturday — managed to bare deep 
team sensitivities. Bill Bridges, the ar- 
ticulate cornerman, said publicly that 
Wilkcns was the type "who thinks he 
has to have everything." Ben Kcrncr, 
the team's former owner, chimed in with 
the news that Guerin and Wilkens had 
long felt "jealousy” for one another. 

After such statements it was obvious 
that Wilkens no longer could serve ef- 
fectively on the Hawks even if simple 
money matters could be settled. In Haz- 
zard, Atlanta picks up an aggressive and 
personable young leader who will cer- 
tainly inject life into one of the more busi- 
nesslike clubs. He is not up to Wilkens' 
level as a playmaker, but no one else is 
either, and the Hawks desperately need- 
ed someone of his stripe because their 
other guards— Don Ohl, George Leh- 
mann and Lou Hudson, when he swings 
to the backcourt— are, first of all. shoot- 
ers. With Hudson it may not even be a 
question of whether he plays guard or 
forward. In two weeks a Greensboro. 
N.C. court will decide whether his signed 
contract with Miami of the ABA or his 
signed Atlanta NBA contract is valid. 

The roughneck fronlcourt returns ba- 
sically intact, with Bridges. Zcimo Beaty, 
Paul Silas and the improved Jim Davis 
setting for the speed of Joe Caldwell 
and Hudson. With the forecourt's stur- 
dy performance and Guerin's excellent 
coaching to rely on, the Hawks can 
threaten San Francisco despite the prob- 
lems of adjustment. Besides, the rest of 
the division is just an embarrassment of 
expansionists, and even the addition of 
Wilkens cannot strengthen Seattle suf- 
ficiently to contend with Atlanta. 

A model expansion organization, Se- 
attle was the best of the new teams even 


before the trade. The Sonics are so close- 
knit that virtually everyone on the pay- 
roll (including Hazzard) gave up cig- 
arettes at once. Wilkens' toughest job 
will be to make himself dominant on 
the court but only a comfortable mem- 
ber of the group off it. The Sonics have 
already shown court poise, a rare ex- 
pansion quality; Wilkcns brings more. 

In the backcourt Wilkens rejoins two 
of his old Hawk mates, Ron Thorn and 
Tommy Kron. Just as they did last year 
the Sonics again drafted two players who 
can step right in as regulars— Art Har- 
ris, a fourth guard from Stanford who 
reminds one of the young Sam Jones, 
and the burly forward. Bob Kauffman, 
from little Guilford College, who teams 
on the front line with Tom Meschery, 
Bob Rule. Al Tucker and Doric Mur- 
rey. They all work at defense and get- 
ting the ball out for the fast break. Rule 
may miss Hazzard the most. By prod- 
ding Rule, Hazzard seemed to inspire 
the young center to his best perform- 
ances against bigger centers. 

Like Seattle, Chicago has been 
whipped into excellent shape by the new 
coach, Dick Motta, who was plucked 
out of Weber Stale in Utah. His pro ex- 
perience? He has seen one NBA game. 
If the front office, which drove Johnny 
Kerr to Phoenix, lets Motta run things 
his way the Bulls could get back on the 
right track. "After last season this club 
was way down," says Guard Jerry Sloan, 
"but the whole team believes that little 
man is going to make us better." 

Motta found the No. I draft choice, 
T Tom Boerwinkle of Tennessee, at 300 
pounds and out of breath. A nine-week 
conditioning program brought Boerw in- 
kle into the exhibition opener sleek 
enough to play 36 minutes and score 21 
points. Dave Newmark skipped his se- 
nior year at Columbia to back up Bocr- 
winklc, and if Motta can get one good 
game in the middle out of his two rook- 
ies the Bulls will contend with Seattle. 
Forwards Bob Boozer and Jim Wash- 
ington then could concentrate more on 
shooting, and former Bull Center Er- 
win Mueller could slay in the corner, 
where he may be the best passer in any- 
body's fronlcourt. Sloan, who played in 
pain for much of last season, can make 
the team go if he regains his form of 
two years ago. Flynn Robinson and 
Clem Haskins can shoot. 

San Diego does not even have the 
hopes for a reconditioned playmaker. 


which is a special irony since Coach Jack 
McMahon was just the sort of player 
his team needs. The backcourt starters, 
Jim Barnett and Pat Riley, are both 
strictly “second" (shooting) guards. 

The front line, though, is top drawer, 
with John Block, Don Kojis, Henry 
Finkel. Toby Kimball and the rookie 
who doesn’t wear his name on his uni- 
form — just E. Elvin Hayes has already 
declared himself the fourth-best center 
in the league, and if he has not hidden 
his light under a bushel, neither has he 
failed to shine. His offense comes as no 
surprise, nor does his spectacular shot 
blocking, but he has also shown an un- 
derstanding of the good pro defensive 
tactic of sagging and helping out on the 
shooter. Despite Hayes's unflagging con- 
fidence, there are nuances of the game 
at both ends that still elude him, and 
his apprenticeship and that of the whole 
team is slowed for lack of a backcourt 
leader. If some of Wilkcns' or Hazzard's 
ability could somehow be obtained for 
Kimball, the Rockets would move ahead 
of Seattle and Chicago. 

Phoenix, the newest outpost in big- 
league sport, is headed by Kerr and Jerry 
Colangclo, 28, the young general man- 
ager, who also left Chicago. The only 
person with more experience in expan- 
sion ventures is George Wilson, the 
center, who holds the record. He has 
moved with every expansion three years 
in a row: from Cincinnati to Chicago 
to Seattle to the Valley of the Sun. At 
6' 8" Wilson will be hard put keep- 
ing up with the league's giants in the 
pivot. Outsized, he will have to scramble 
—and scrambling he must foul. When 
he goes, the replacement is Davidson 
rookie Rodney Knowles. McCoy Mc- 
Leniore, a 6' 7* starting forward, will 
be moving into the pivot regularly. 

Kerr’s Suns will have to scratch and 
scuffle and make up for their lack of 
size with youth and aggression. McLe- 
more, Dick Van Arsdale and No. I 
choice Gary Gregor of South Carolina 
give Phoenix strength in the corners. 
Dave Lattin broke a hand fighting with 
Kauffman of Seattle, but he is 20 pounds 
lighter and is better for it. Dick Snyder 
and Gail Goodrich are a pair of start- 
ing guards, but there is not much on 
the bench to support them. While the 
Suns are not as deep as their Milwau- 
kee confreres, like them they will trade 
for future choices and while away the 
long desert winter practicing coin flips. 

CONTINUEO 
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After its first year's struggles the league has moved to firmer and maybe even profitable ground 



Going into its second year the ABA has 
dramatically improved its chances for 
survival. Curiously, it has done this with- 
out succeeding in the one area that was 
considered vital to its progress the sign- 
ing of big-name college players. In two 
years the ABA has been able to attract 
only one NBA first-round choice, and 
the failure to land Elvin Hayes and West- 
ley Unseld, both of whom played col- 
lege ball in ABA cities, really stung. The 
new league cannot begin to approach 
the NBA in caliber of play or perhaps 
more important in public acceptance 
until it gets the big new names. 

In almost every other respect, though, 
encouragement can be found. Season- 
ticket sales arc up significantly in most 
cities. Seven of the 1 1 teams have TV con- 
tracts of some sort, and Commissioner 
George Mikan has stopped reassuring 
everyone that a network contract was 
in the offing. The credibility gap has 
been reduced, so one can accept the 
league's estimate that it will draw two 
million paid this season as against 
1,330,000 announced last year. 

Rick Barry, the one big name the ABA 
did acquire, will at last play for Oak- 
land, and his presence alone will stim- 
ulate a large attendance increase. He and 
Coach Alex Hannum begin their tour 
about the league this week with pos- 


sible sellout stops in Indianapolis and 
18.800-seat Freedom Hall in Louisville. 

The franchises that drew best last year 
were Indiana and Denver both over 
4,000 per home game followed by Dal- 
las and Kentucky, the team that lost 
the least money, about SI 00,000. New 
Orleans packed them in for the play- 
olTs, and attendance generally picked up 
throughout the league the latter part of 
the season. Some evidence must soon 
be produced, however, that the game is 
interesting the big cities as well as the 
small ones. Fortunately, Oakland, ig- 
nored from without and disorganized 
within last year, is completely restyled 
under Hannum. With Hannum, Barry 
and the best club in the league it has a 
fighting chance. 

Both Los Angeles and New York have 
shifted to more salutary locations. The 
Stars have left Anaheim where they 
were the Amigos— for the downtown 
L.A. Sports Arena, where the name soon 
may stand for something more than Hol- 
lywood. The Stars have signed an im- 
pressive number of rookies. The New 
York Nets have moved to Long Island, 
with its “suburban" population of more 
than four million. They will play in a re- 
furbished, if small. 6.500-scat arena in 
Commack. but the big move will come 
in another couple of years when they 


transfer to Hempstead and a magnificent 
new 1 5.000-seat arena that Nassau Coun- 
ty is constructing. 

One great advantage the A BA has over 
the NBA is its competitiveness. Oakland, 
with the worst record last year, should 
zip to the front this season, having ac- 
quired, besides Barry, two ABA All- 
Stars, Doug Moeand Larry Brown, from 
New Orleans. Indiana got Mel Daniels 
from Miami (late of Minnesota). He is 
the league's best center, and he could im- 
prove the Pacers enough for them to 
edge out the defending champion Pitts- 
burgh Pipers, who are now hold your 
hats — Minnesota. This team has MVP 
Connie Hawkins, a holdout; the league's 
best guard. Charlie Williams; and Frank 
Card, a 6' 7 w Army veteran who could be 
the sleeper Rookie of the Year. None of 
the other three Eastern teams appears 
to be a threat, though Miami must be 
reassessed if a North Carolina judge 
awards Lou Hudson of the NBA to the 
Floridians in a contract dispute. 

Los Angeles has the youth in the West, 
and since Coach Bill Sharman's disci- 
plined ways work best with rookies he 
may have the Stars in contention in what 
is now the tougher division. Larry Mil- 
ler (North Carolina), Ed Johnson (Ten- 
nessee A&I), Mcrv Jackson (Utah) and 
Edgar Lacy (UCLA) arc just a few of 
the new faces, but holdover Warren Da- 
vis probably is the team's best player. 

Denver has picked up Billy (The Hill) 
McGill and will have Lonnie Wright full 
lime, since he gave up football. The team 
leader and star remains Guard Larry 
Jones, who could spirit the Rockets into 
competition with Oakland. 

Dallas will need a top rookie season 
from 7' John Smith to win the last play- 
off spot from youthful New Orleans and 
Houston. The Mavericks are brawny un- 
derneath, but there is not enough scor- 
ing to go with little Willie Somerset. 
Despite the party line, even the best ABA 
teams are still a far cut below the worst 
in the NBA. but the new league has cer- 
tainly dented its elders' aplomb. end 
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Ask the man who 
bought a billion 
dollar policy 

— about ^Etna. 



This was one of the largest insurance policies ever sold — 
at any time, at any place. One policy. One billion dollars. 

You don’t get business like this without credentials like 
ours. We insure over 500,000 businesses. And 1 out of every 
6 workers. Which makes us one of the leading companies 
handling all kinds of insurance — business and individual. 

These are the credentials behind every iEtna policy 
and every A£tna agent and broker. 
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PART 2: ESSAYS OH GOLF 


JSfUTS ABOUT THE GAME 


BY GEORGE PLIMPTON Professional golf has had its celebrated characters — the Bolts. 

the Demarets. the Sneads, the Hagens — but any excesses of 
behavior they ever displayed are magnified in the long- 
suffering amateur. Here are two portraits of the amateur golfer, 
views from opposite ends of the spectrum. One illuminates the 
frustrating world of the big-time pro-am tournament, the other 
the no less demanding life of the driving range devotee. . . . 


JL he golfer came up. a drink in his 
hand, and stared at the scoreboard un- 
easily. I asked him how he had played, 
and he said, "All right. Oh, all right, I 
guess, for an amateur.” But then he hes- 
itated and admitted to a spectacular em- 
barrassment which he had suffered that 
morning. He had stepped up to the ball 
washer just off a tee on the second nine, 
the type, as he described it, "like a but- 
ter churn with a handle that pumps up 
and down and the ball is soaped and 
scrubbed against stiff brushes in the con- 
tainer underneath. There's a towel hang- 
ing off the bottom of the container and 
you mop your ball with it.” 

"Yes, I know,” I said. 

He went on to say that every partic- 
ular of this ball-washing apparatus was 
very vivid in his mind, and would re- 
main so, he reckoned, for some time, be- 
cause that morning he had lost his ball 
in the bottom of the machine. 

"Well, that can't be easy to do.” I 
said. 

"I've never heard of such a thing,” 
he said, shaking the ice in the bottom 
of his glass. "But it happened. As I was 
pumping away, the ball slipped from its 
holder and somehow got down into the 
bottom of the container. Lost ball. Well, 
it wouldn't have been worth worrying 
about if iherc'd been another ball avail- 
able on the tee. I mean, I could have 
called to my caddie and asked him to 
fish out a fresh Titleist from the bag. 


But he was down the fairway with my 
bag and with the other caddies, over 
the brow of a hill to spot our drives 
when we popped them out there. 

"And what made it bad, a really se- 
rious problem for my addled brain as I 
stood there looking at the ball washer, 
was that the foursome I was playing in 
hadn't exactly been the chummiest of 
groups. It just wasn't the bunch of guys 
you could turn around to and say, ‘Hey, 
guys, guess what? I’ve lost my ball in 
the ball washer.' " 

"What was wrong with them?” I 
asked. "Had your golf been that bad?" 

"It wasn't the golf.” he said. "Some- 
how we didn't hit it off from the be- 
ginning-right there, meeting for the first 
time on the 1st tee. Not one of us knew 
any of the others when we met, you 
know, just shaking hands and saying 
hello and going off as a foursome. Per- 
haps it was the pro's fault. He didn't 
help. He avoided us. If he had anything 
to say he said it to his caddie. He was a 
gloomy cuss, a Mister Melancholy, and 
he looked whipped, like maybe he hadn't 
made the cut in 10 straight tournaments. 
Boy. did he keep to himself." My friend 
shook his head thinking about it. 

"What about the other two?” I asked. 

“Well, one of them was a candy man- 
ufacturer. I found that out about him. 
Hell, I asked him — politely, on the 1st 
fairway, as we were setting off after our 
drives — you know, what he did for a liv- 
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ing, and he said, just snarling it out like 
he wanted me to make something of it, 
‘I make candy.' He was a very thin man. 
with this thin mustache, like a pencil 
line, and we swerved away from each 
other, heading for our shots, and that 
was about the extent of it — I mean, I 
don't think we spoke again. Do you 
want to hear something else about him?" 
he asked me. 

I wanted him to get back to the ball 
in the bottom of the ball washer, but he 
had settled on a framework for his 
story, and he was going to stick to it. 

"Certainly,” I said. 

"Well, he had the most exaggerated 
swing I’ve ever seen. He'd set there over 
the ball, swaying, and then he’d start 
his driver back — an outsized driver, it 
seemed to me, too long for him — and 
he was so thin that the club seemed to 
control him, y’see, so that once he got 
the club head moving back and around 
he had his troubles keeping himself from 
winding up on his backswing like a pret- 
zel. Well, he’d get the club head stopped, 
just before it pulled him off balance, 
way behind his neck, and then he'd get 
it moving forward again, his face strain- 
ing with this great determination, his 
eyes popping like a guy throwing a ham- 
mer, and the odd thing was that it took 
so much strength to control the great 
sweep of this swing that there wasn’t 
hardly any muscle left at all when he 
got everything around to hit the ball. I 
continued 
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mean, there'd be this terrific effort and 
then this little click, and he’d get the 
ball out there regular about one seven 
five. Period. But what a swing! Same 
with every club except the putter. No 
wonder our pro kept looking off in the 
distance.” 

"Now what about the other fellow?" 
I asked. 

"Well, the other fellow was a good 
golfer, damn good golfer. Big man, and 
one of those cheery people. Mister 
Hearty, great big ‘Hello, hello' on the 
1st tee, the grand handshake and the 
steady sincere look in the eye. But if 
you don’t hit it off with him right away, 
come right back at him with that great 
frankness— if you don’t say something 
to him like, ‘Hey, weren’t we in the 5th 
Marine Division together?’ — you begin 
to lose him, and finally you can tell the 
idea hascrcpt over him that you are snub- 
bing him, that you think you’re supe- 
rior in some way. He'd like you to call 
him ‘old buddy’ — something cozy and 
crappy like that. Well, I couldn't think 
of anything to say right off, just stared 
at him, and this quick moment went 
and then the suspicion began to hit him, 
and by that time it was too late. Hell, I 
didn't mind the guy.” He shook his glass 
loudly. 

"No,” I said. "He sounds O.K. to 
me." 

"We just didn't hit it off right there 
at the beginning.” 

"Perfectly understandable.” 

"So this guy went off and communed 
with his caddie. Called him by his first 
name, ‘John.’ He’d make a great shot 
and then he'd say that it was duck-soup 
easy ’cause John, his old buddy, showed 
him the shot. ‘John, old buddy, you're 
a great son of a gun,’ he'd say, and 
he'd amble over with this big grin and 
he'd give the caddie a big friendly punch 
that rattled all the clubs in the bag. He 
did that quite a lot. He was a damn 
good golfer.” 

"What about the ball in the wash- 
er?” I asked. 

He wasn’t ready yet; his eyes had a re- 
flective cast. He leaned slightly forward 
and delivered himself of the following 
observations; 

“Y’know I've played in a lot of pro- 
ams. I got them in the blood. I can't 
turn the invitations down. In San Fran. 
The Crosby. The Hope. The Las Vegas 
tournament. The Thundcrbird. The Do- 


ral. I go to ’em all. And yet. I’ll tell you 
something. I don’t like them. Pro-ams 
are the loneliest places — I mean, unless 
you're a gregarious sort and you don’t 
care what sort of hours or company you 
keep. To begin with, you take a 3,000- 
mile plane ride across the country to 
get to the tournament — all that money 
for your ticket and the overweight for 
your golf bag, and then you’ve got to rent 
a car once you get there, and the accom- 
modations are overpriced, and you’ve 
got the entry fee to pay and the caddies 
.... Naturally all of it would be worth- 
while if you played good golf on a good 
course with interesting people. Well, 
there’s the hang-up. Your golf is off. The 
golf course looks defoliated. Your pro 
doesn’t turn out to be Nicklaus or anyone 
else, or even anyone you’ve ever heard of. 
He can't play house. His name is Pep Ir- 
ving and he came in 33rd in the Cajun 
Classic that year they had the bad torna- 
does, and he’s the pro at the Canoe Lodge 
Country Club on the Montana-Canadian 
border. 

"And who are your partners? They're 
those guys you never liked at school 
and they've turned up on the course 20 
years older and twice as objectionable. 
Sometimes one of them is a celebrity. 
In some of the well-know'n pro-ams — 
y’know, like the Crosby — they try to 
spread celebrities through the field, but 
if you've got one in your foursome, who 
is he? Well, you're not sure. He looks 
vaguely familiar. Mister Nice Face, and 
so you ask one of the caddies and he's 
not sure either. He's the nice-guy broth- 
er, he thinks, of the fat kid in that big- 
family TV western — the one that gets 
in trouble? Oh. yes, you say vaguely. 
He doesn't look quite so nice that you'd 
like to ask him who he is. Sensitive sort. 
So you don't. If the celebrity's a comic, 
he’s one of those neurotic ones who needs 
big crowds to warm him up. He doesn't 
make any effort, y'know? Mister No Ef- 
fort-just a sour bunny out there on 
the course with a tight little poky con- 
stipated golf swing and he mumbles a 
lot. working up a routine that you got 
to reckon is composed solely of sharp 
answers to hecklers." 

"You’ve had terrible luck," I said. 

"Never fails," he said. "And the 
hours," he went on. “The sort of four- 
some I play in gets sent off in the morn- 
ing during the false dawn— the first or 
second foursome out, with just enough 


light to tell you're not teeing up the 
ball on the toe of your golf shoe. Ev- 
erybody’s in a rotten mood, and, if you 
count the caddies, there arc eight hang- 
overs in the crowd, and they're all bad 
ones. So for the first five or six holes 
you just hear people breathing in the 
darkness. The ‘Dew Sweepers.’ Or if you 
don't go out early, you go out late— the 
‘Litter Brigade.' Your professional is 
named Pogo something, a Chinese kid, 
and you’re with two amateurs who’ve 
had five cocktails apiece for lunch — to 
‘quiet their nerves' — and it turns out 
these guys can’t hit the ball out of their 
own shadows. You play along through 
the debris that's been left by the af- 
ternoon crowd — huge newspapers pick- 
ing up and sailing around, old picnics, 
dusters of beer cans — and every green's 
got a ring of programs and Dixie cups 
and tubes of suntan oil. You got to ad- 
mit it,” he said suddenly. 

"Admit?" I said vaguely. 

"You got to admit that playing rounds 
with guys like that, you can’t say, ‘Hey, 
guys, I just lost my ball in the ball wash- 
er.’ ” He rattled the ice cubes in his 
glass. 

I said, “Oh, yes," startled by the 
abruptness of his return full circle to 
the ball-washer incident. 

"We were all so formal and with- 
drawn from each other.” 

“Yes, well what did you do?” I asked. 

"The ball was in there, and I didn't 
have another one — the caddies being 
down the fairway and all — so I decided 
the only thing I could do was to rip the 
ball washer apart. So I got up close to 
the thing, my back to the others, y'see, 
to shield them from what I was going 
to do. They were all standing on the tec 
waiting for the O.K. from the caddies 
to drive over that blind hill. 1 could feel 
them watching. I got that plunger and, 
with a good grip on it. I gave a terrific 
upjerk on it to sec if 1 could pull it 
right out of the container. I'm a big 
guy, as you can see. and I used to play 
varsity ball at Maryland. Man, did I 
put my back into it a little knee bend 
and then up. Nothing the first time. Just 
a big clonk sound. So I tried again, man, 
like pulling a damn oak out of the ground 
— Mister Mighty Effort and there was 
this great clonk sound and the top came 
off the container and the water went up 
in a geyser. Boy!" he exclaimed, remem- 
bering it. 
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“Well, I looked down into the con- 
tainer and between those brushes was 
my ball, sure enough, and I reached in 
and removed it. Those bristles are steel. 
Got a good painful hand wash going 
in, and not a bad one coming out!” 

"What was the reaction?" I asked. 

"Well I've got to tell you, I averted 
my eyes, as they say. when I turned 
around I mean. I didn't challenge the 
three of them to make any comment. 
No one said anything. We were all so 
incommunicative anyway. But they must 
have thought something. At the very 
least, seeing all that commotion, some- 
one must have laughed to himself if he 
knew what the trouble was; or if he 
thought I was busying myself with the 
machine he would have remarked to 
himself, 'Boy! that guy sure likes to 
get his golf balls clean Mister Meticu- 
lous.' But we were a forlorn group. We 
kept everything to ourselves.” 


San Francisco has always been one of 
my favorite towns, but I saw little of it 
during my own golfing tour. My round 
in the pro-am there had been dismaying, 
and though I stayed over for the four ad- 
ditional days of the Lucky International 
tournament, most of that time I spent just 
endlessly poling out practice shots at a 
driving range that was set on the edge of 
a vast bowl. It was an interesting place 
that had a spectacular view south to one 
of the city's hills, with its rising layers of 
white stucco houses, like an Italian hill 
town. The bowl must have been nearly a 
quarter of a mile across, fashioned from 
a deep cuplike gully, and any ball 
scratched off the driving range would roll 
a couple of hundred yards down its 
slopes. The arrangement was satisfying 
to one's ego, perched as the place was 
where one could enjoy the same esthetic 
pleasure of abandon one would feel driv- 
ing a golf ball off the stern of an ocean 
liner, or off a high cliff into the treetops 
of a forest far below. 

The place had a restaurant with a juke- 
box, and music was piped out along the 
length of the range so that the sad Bob 
Dylan ballads of the time became the 
background for golfing activity. 

I would arrive in the morning and 
stay through the afternoon. Over a small 
lunch I got to know the manager of the 
range — a middle-aged man who chewed 
tobacco and said he had been in the 


driving-range business for nearly 20 
years, ever since the end of the war. He 
got around a golf course with a score in 
the mid-70s, he told me; a sign in the res- 
taurant reported he was the range pro- 
fessional and was available for lessons 
at $6 a half hour. But he preferred driv- 
ing ranges; he fell they were the most in- 
teresting phenomenon in golf. "What 
happens on a golf course is predictable," 
he said. "People behave in a certain 
way. They're conditioned. But not on 
these ranges." 

Just then the door to the luncheonette 
squeaked open and shut and one of the 
players from the range came in. I had 
noticed him down the line from me— 
grunting each time he punched stiffly at 
the ball. His style was a beginner’s, for 
sure, his legs spread too far apart, the 
toes out and his stroke a quick scoop. 

The manager looked up. "You ready 
for that lesson yet?" 

"Lesson?" The man shook his head 
and swore. “Look at these hands.” He 
held them out. They were raw and blis- 
tered. 

The manager whistled and said he had 
some stuff back in the kitchen in a first- 
aid kit he thought might be helpful. He 
left to get it. 

The player sagged down in a seat at 
our table. "Y’mind?" 


“No," I said. “You want a beer?" 
There were a couple of opened bottles 
on the table. 

He nodded. He picked up one by the 
neck and took a long drink and slapped 
the bottle down on the tabletop. He ex- 
haled comfortably. “Boy!” He looked 
down at his hands. "These things arc 
as weak as a woman's. What I get my- 
self into? You wanna know? On tele- 
vision I see these guys hitting golf balls, 
and I watch, and I can't figure it. A 
guy would hit a big shot and then the 
guy hits a little shot. So how do you fig- 
ure it? Hell. I couldn't figure it. Like all 
those words the guy on TV says, in that 
low voice so he don't disturb no one, 
like 'That's about a five from there.' 
things like that. Five what ? How ya know 
if ya don't play the game? Or words 
like birdie, and wedge, and the grain of 
the grass and the breaks. Like he says it 
breaks just a bit to the left, and so I say 
to myself like I got to work this thing 
out. So I buy a set of clubs off a guy 
and yesterday I come out here and I 
buy a bag of balls and out there on 
those rubber carpets I hit maybe half of 
’em along the ground and I can't figure 
it out until that guy, the manager, he 
comes aroun' and says 1 got warped 
clubs, and not only warped clubs but 
they’re lefties — clubs for a left-handed 

continued 
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golfer. Well, I fed pretty good to find that 
out. I wasn’t hittin’ the ball, and I 
couldn't figure it, because when I was a 
kid I played polo a coupla times with a 
no-good pony and a no-good polo stick 
down in South America where I come 
from, and I could hit the ball a shot, I 
really could. 

‘‘Well. I had these wrong clubs, so I 
shift aroun’ and try the other way, 
y'know, lefty? The manager nice guy. 
real nice guy — he says, ‘You wanna les- 
son?' I say, ‘What the hell. I can figure 
it.’ Already I figure what that guy on 
the TV means when he says, y'know, 
‘A five, that's about a five.' He’s talk- 
ing about a club. The club's got a 5 writ- 
ten down there on the head. I figure 
that: maybe I can figure the rest. So 
what do I do? 1 am out here today and 
this guy's breathing down my neck try- 
ing to get S6 outa me for a golf les- 
son. ..." 

The manager was back with sonic salve 
and a tin box of Band-Aids. 

"I’m a case for the hospital," the man 
said. "You know what? I'm going home 
to my wife and she is looking at my 
hands and she is saying what is with 
your hands, Harry? And what am I go- 
ing to say? Golf? You kidding? She's 
seen those TV programs with all that 
whispering, y'know, the announcer, and 
these guys bending over the ball and tak- 
ing these little tiny strokes with these 
clubs, and she is going to say, ’Playing 
golf — you been fighting'.' 

"And so I am saying Sophie you don't 
blister fighting, you get things broke, So- 
phie, like a nose. This is what golf docs 
to you, Sophie, I swear. It gets you in 
the hands, it can put you in the hos- 
pital, Sophie. . . ." 

The manager was grinning. He sat 
down and tipped back in his chair, He 
was going to crowd in again with the 
S6 offer. I could tell. 

He did so: "Six dollars." 

"You kiddin’? Six dollars to learn 
something to get your wife all crazy?" 

The golfer stood up and grinned. 
"O.K.,” he said. "I’ll come back may- 
be when I can catch hold of somethin' 
with my hands without it making me 
yell. . . .” He gestured with his hands. 
"Wow!" He pushed open the screen door 
with his elbows. "Man," he said, “I’m 
a hospital case.” 

The manager shook his head when 
he had gone. "You get some crazy ones. 


He's a good fellow, that guy — crazy, but 
funny crazy, y'know, not nuts crazy. He 
comes out of Argentina, I think, when 
he is maybe 9 or 10, and he has this big 
business of bringing cowhides in from 
down there. Import business." 

"He’s something," I said. 

"You get some crazy ones. ... I 
mean the other kind, the nuts kind. You 
want I should tell you about the strang- 
est. . . ." 

"Sure," I said, and the manager 
hitched himself around in his chair. 

"It didn't happen in this place I got 
here. This was when I had a smaller 
place down the coast, way down, South- 
ern California. Little place, just when I 
was starting out. Big field in front, cou- 
ple of archery targets out there, lights 
for night, maybe 20 mats- and the best 
thing I had was this jeep with a wire cov- 
ering like a cage for protection from 
the guys hitting on the range, and you 
drive out on the field and it picks up 
the golf balls, like those hay things, 
y'know? Hayers?” 

"Yes," 1 said. "I’ve seen those things. 
You got one here." 

"That's right,” he said. "I used to 
drive the one down there myself. I'll 
tell you something. When you're get- 
ting low on balls and you got to drive 
out and collect a big batch while you 
got customers on the mats, f 'll tell you 
there isn’t a golfer on the range that is 
not going to try and hit you with his 
shot. You get that jeep out 50 yards in 
that field and you can see them back 
there on the range reaching in their bags 
for two-irons to drill those shots low at 
you. ’Course you got this wire cage 
around the jeep which is supposed to 
keep you protected, but a ball can get 
through maybe, and for sure it makes 
you a mite uneasy about human na- 
ture. They really pepper you. Know 
what I mean?” 

I said I did. 

"Well, this one lime," he went on, 
"I had been out with the jeep and picked 
up the balls. It was a July night, very 
late, with everything damp and sticky. 
There was just this one customer out 
on the firing line. He had come into the 
place — I could hear his tires screeching 
in the parking lot out back — not so long 
before closing time. Very late. An odd 
kind of cat. He took his pail of balls 
and they were gone in no time at all — 
he just ripped them out there, hardly tak- 


ing the time to tec up his shot. Some 
he'd really sock; he was a big man. But 
he never took the time to see them sail 
out there — he'd be bending over the rub- 
ber tee with his next ball. Then when 
he'd done with his pail he came back to 
the window, y’know, of the little office 
where 1 was, carrying this club in his 
hand, and he looked in, fierce as all get- 
out. and he said, ‘Gimme another pail!’ 
real tight. 

"Well. I set him up with his pail and 
he went on out and got rid of them 
quick. Of course, closing time was com- 
ing up, midnight, but I don't like the 
looks of this guy. He wasn't someone 
you could just announce, ‘Closing time, 
buddy,’ without maybe his getting fierce 
and upset. So I gave him some extra 
time. I thought maybe I'd wait until he 
finished the last pail of balls, and then 
when he turned up at my window I'd 
say, just as cheerful as I could, that the 
place was closed for the night, but for 
sure we opened good and early in the 
morning and he could start right up fresh 
then. 

"Well. I waited there reading a mag 
in my little office. But the odd thing 
was he didn't turn up for another pail. 
Strange, y’know. So I looked out and 
there he was, hitting the balls all dif- 
ferent. Before he'd been ripping them 
out as fast as he could: now he was pull- 
ing a ball out of the pail and looking at 
it very carefully, turning it in his hand, 
and talking to it, and then he'd set it 
down on the tee. Then he'd talk to it 
some more, really giving hell to the ball. 
1 could tell from the way his lips were 
moving. Sometimes he'd lean down and 
take the ball off the tee and talk to it 
some more from close up, just an inch 
or so away from his mouth like he was 
going to bite it. Then he'd set it back 
on the tec and after a while he'd rear 
back and really sock it he'd put ev- 
erything into really riding that ball out 
of there. He must have been a good golfer 
— I mean, those drives of his were get- 
ting out to that big archery target that 
is 300 yards off. And y'know on golfing 
ranges we use very low-compression balls 
with a wire in them, which makes it 
hard to give them a long ride. Of course, 
we bring in the targets to compensate, 
y'know? 

"But this guy really poked them out 
there. Each shot, what with all this jaw- 
ing and talking, took so much time that 

continued 
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Can Head & Shoulders 
stop dandruff? 


Can Johnny Unitas throw the bomb? 


Game tied. Last two 
minute#. Who would you 
want quarterbacking your 
team? Pros would say 
John Unitas. Last year’s 
MVP. Holds lifetime record 
for: yards gained, 33,021; 
completions, 2,261; TD 
passes, 252. His record of TD 
passes in 47 straight games 
may never be equaled. 
Nobody can break up a game 
like Johnny U. 

No shampoo can break up 
dandruff better than Head & 
Shoulders. Used regularly 
for dandruff control by 
millions of American men. 
They like the way it lathers, 
smells, leaves hair clean- 
good looking. And it’s easy to 
use in the shower. 

People notice dandruff. 
Don’t let it foul up the way 
you look. Get with a winner. 
Head & Shoulders. 

The Unitas of shampoos. 
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Dt a convertible that wasn't avail- than any other car in its class — itemssuch 

fore. And the new Cougars have as concealed headlamps, bucket seats and 

)wer. A 351 cu. in. V-8 is stondard. sequential turn signals. One thing 

j get more stondard equipment we promise. Cougar won't bore you. 

Lincoln-Mercury leads the way with a new COUGAR. 



Fond of things Italiano? Try a sip of Galliano 


The “goddess” is actress Virpi von Valzel— 
the former Miss Finland— modeling Emilio 
Pucci’s latest creation. Shown appropriately 
at the Temple of Venus, in Rome. The bottle 
is Galliano. The legendary Italian liqueur 


“distilled from the rays of the sun.” A de- 
lightful combination of classic and modern 
elegance in every golden sip. Galliano— the 
fine Italian liqueur that has conquered 
America. Let it win you over. Tonight. 



80 PROOF LIQUEUR, IMPORTED BY McKESSON LIQUOR CO., NEW YORK, N. Y. © McKLIQCO, 1968 
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the dawn would be coming up before 
he got down to the bottom of his pail. 
So I moseyed on out there from my of- 
fice to say it was quitting time, just to 
say something like, ‘Hey, buddy,' noth- 
ing sharp or controversial . . . and you 
know what this guy did?” 

‘‘What?” 

“Why he angled around on that tee, 
moving quick like a crab, and he lined 
his shot up on me. Lord Almighty. I 
mean, there I was, right in his sights. 
He kept shouting at me, ‘Get back!’ 
You know what I did?" 

"What?” I asked. 

“I put my hands up in the air like I 
was being held up with a pistol." 

“No,” 1 said. 

"I’m not kidding. I mean that guy 
facing me with those wild eyes and that 
driver just twitching to hit — man, I’d 
rather of faced a guy with a shotgun.” 

"Then what happened?” 

"Well. I back up, y’know, and I flash 
him this sort of nice smile, and I say, 
‘No sweat, man, you just keep on with 
what you’re doing. I’ll be just closing 
up and getting on home and you just 
keep right on. . . .’ And then I turned 
and went out back toward my car, just 
leaving him in charge of the whole place. 
Man, what a walk! I had that itchy feel- 
ing like he was going to drill a golf ball 
right between my shoulder blades. I tell 
you I never looked back. Never. The 
fact is, I came in late the next morn- 
ing. I open the place at 8 — that is, 1 do 
usually — but this next morning I turn 
up maybe at 9, maybe later. And I look 
around pretty careful, sort of peering 
into corners, and it is all very peaceful, 
no sign that the big guy had been there, 
no sign of him at all. 

“But, you know something? It was 
creepy. Like I felt the guy was around 
somewhere. I felt it in the office, this lit- 
tle place I used to sit, with the pails of 
golf balls under the counter, this little 
window like a wicket. Well, there's a 
big closet off the office in which I keep 
the clubs and the pails and a lawn mow- 
er and some stuff like that back in there. 

1 had a feeling this guy had been in there 
— maybe still was. The door was ajar, 
y'know, not like the way it was the night 
before. I take a look in there, pulling 
open the door very fast. Nobody there. 
But you know what 1 see when I turn 
around?" 

“What?” 

continued 



The 1968 man’s watch: It’s not man-made. 

Seiko makes it by automation. 

A fine precision watch comparable in qual- 
ity to conventional watches costing twice as much. 

This is the modern way to buy a watch : pay 
only for the timepiece and not the time it took to 
make it. 

The largest manufacturer 
of jeweled lever watches in the world: SEIKO §§§§§( 


The Seiko automatic day-date 
watch with stainless steel case. 
Guaranteed waterproof* to 98.3 
ft. $69.50. Other Seiko auto- 
matic day -date watches begin 
at $49.50. 



New! Exclusive Zenith “Billfold” radio 
delivers big-set performance... 
open or closed! 


First-of-its-kind "Billfold" 
radio fits comfortably in 
your pocket, goes any- 
where you go. Delivers 
superb tone through 
Zenith quality speaker. 
Plays with ease— open or 
closed. Earphone attach- 
ment for private listening. 
Handsome, sturdy case 
in dark brown, beige or 
ebony color. Complete 
with two penlite batteries 
in attractive gift box. 
See the Royal 16— only 
$12.95*— at your Zenith 
dealer's. 


‘Manufacturer's suggested retail pneo 
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High-powered liquid meal 


Sprinters beat own best times after drinking 
Carnation Instant Breakfast 


Forty 100-yard free-style sprint- 
ers put Carnation Instant Break- 
fast to the test. They drank it, 
mixed with milk, before con- 
trolled trials. The results: the 
swimmers averaged significantly 
faster times after the special liq- 


uid meal than without it! 

“Energy Edge” emerges 
Competing on an empty stomach 
may cause stomach distress. Sol- 
ids may take 4 to 6 hours to 
digest. But because Carnation 
Instant Breakfast is a liquid 


meal, it is quickly and easily 
absorbed, without nausea or 
cramps. The carbohydrates are 
immediately available for energy. 
Psychologically, the swimmers 
felt that this liquid meal provided 
them with an “energy edge.” 

Packed with nutrition 
Carnation Instant Breakfast is 
nutritionally balanced. Mixed 
with milk, it provides: a day’s 



increases speed of swimmers 


supply of vitamin C, the orange 
juice vitamin ... as much protein 
as 2 eggs ... all the mineral nour- 
ishment of 2 bacon strips . . . and 
more food energy than 2 slices 
of buttered toast. 

Not just for athletes 
Got a busy, hectic morning 
ahead? You, too, can benefit 


from this high-powered meal. It 
will help you get going right 
now. and keep you going all 
morning long. You’ll feel at your 
peak. Ready to set a few records 
of your own. So, get fired up 
with Carnation Instant Breakfast 
— the one that may give you an 
“energy edge.” 



Research documents Carnation Instant Breakfast “Energy Edge” 
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Howard Johnson’s 
designed a 
motor lodge 
for the man 
who travels 
on business. 


For instance: 

after a good night’s rest, we’ve a great 
breakfast waiting for you in our restaurant. 


Use your Texaco Credit Card when you stay with us. ^hacq) 



PENS OR PENCILS FROM 
FOUR-FIFTY TO FIFTY 
DOLLARS EACH 


SINCE HU 


FINE WRITING 
INSTRUMENTS 
SINCE 1846 


“Well, I see these two pieces of pa- 
per on the office table. One of the pa- 
pers, when I look, is a check drawn on 
an Illinois bank and is made out to the 
name of my place — man, in this ter- 
ribly neat handwriting. You know what 
the amount of the check was?” 

“How much?” 

“One thousand dollars.” 

“Come on,” I said. 

“In this very neat hand. And there 
was this other note with it the other 
piece of paper. It said: ‘This is for the 
jeep.’ 

“So I said to myself, ‘Oh God, he's 
taken the jeep.’ And I run out by the 
mats down by the end where I keep the 
jeep, and it's still there — just sitting there 
where I left it. But the key’s in it — it 
has a big wooden tag on it. He must 
have seen it in the office where it hangs 
on a peg. And when I go up and look 
in the jeep, I sec that the key’s bent al- 
most double in the lock. ... So he 
tried, didn't he. . . ?” 

“I guess so," I said. 

“He must have gotten in there and 
not pushed the key in far enough and 
when he turned it to get the thing start- 
ed, well, it bent — the key bent darn 
near double.” 

“That sounds right,” I said. 

The manager clinked the beer bottles 
in front of him. 

“Well, what would he want that jeep 
for — that crazy machine with a cage 
around it that he couldn’t have driven 
two blocks in town without someone say- 
ing, ‘Y’know, that thing belongs on the 
golf range.’ I mean the police. . . ." 

“I don’t know.” I said slowly, 
thinking about it. 

“He had this perfectly good car out 
front. I’d heard him come in with his 
tires screeching." 

“Was it there?” 

“No. He’d driven off in it. I guess he 
changed his mind. He’d broken the key 
to the jeep.” 

"What about the check?" I asked. 

"Aw, that check wouldn’t have been 
no good. I kept it around for a while, 
like a souvenir. But then I threw it away. 
Some crazy nut, that’s all." 


NEXT WEEK 

A touring pro may think golf is a one-man 
game , hut that only means he has not asked 
his caddie , who will eagerly offer up firm 
opinions on this and other matters of moment. 
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Just because the U. S. Olympic Team 
will wear Converse basketball shoes, 



OK, so you’re not Olympic material. 
And you call basketball shoes 
"sneakers." And you use them more 
for knocking around than for 
showing your kids the finer points 
of a lay-up. But you do wear them. 
So why not consider ours? 


More Olympic, collegiate, and Converse Rubber Company, 

professional athletes wear Converse Malden, Massachusetts 02148. 
basketball shoes than any other 
brand. Obviously, when you wear 
them, you have a lot going for you. 

Even if it’s just for going out to 
nail up the basket. 


★ converse When you’re out to beat the world 


COLLEGE FOOTBALL 


Just keep cool, baby, and run those fat tackles 


Those were the instructions on the Ohio State blackboard, and the Buckeyes followed them perfectly as they 
locked up Leroy Keyes, held shocked Purdue scoreless and avenged Woody Hayes by MERVIN HYMAN 


T he mood in Columbus the night be- 
fore Ohio State played Purdue was 
low key — or even low Keyes. The pa- 
trons in Benny Klein’s were more in- 
terested in watching the belly dancer run 
her patterns than in what patterns might 
be run in the next day’s football game. 
The Caravel Lounge in the Sheraton-Co- 



UNABLETO PASS. LONG RUNS FOR SCORE 


lumbus Motor Hotel was empty. There 
was a little action in the Knaves’ Cave 
of the Imperial House, where the Pui- 
duc team and many of its rooters were 
quartered. Yet there, when the enter- 
tainers called for someone to come up 
and lead the crowd in the Purdue fight 
song, nobody volunteered. Maybe that 
was because as late as last Thursday 
the motel still had welcome oregon- 
Ohio State’s opponent the previous Sat- 
urday — on its marquee. 

Even Woody Hayes, the usually grim 
and volatile Ohio State coach, was qui- 
et. Never mind that Purdue had already 
wrecked Virginia, Notre Dame and 
Northwestern and was the No. 1 team 
in the nation. Or that Leroy Keyes, 
the Boilermakers’ All-America, was one 
of the best this-that-and-everythings 
around. Or that Mike Phipps, the cool 
quarterback, could hit a needle in the 
eye with a football at 40 yards. Or that 
the Purdue defensive line was as for- 
bidding- and maybe as heavy as the 
Berlin Wall. 

But if Hayes was relaxed, he was far 
from casual about Purdue. Indeed, he 
had thought of precious little else since 
the day a year ago that the Boilermakers 
mashed his Buckeyes 41 6. After that 
one, Hayes had thanked Coach Jack 
Motlenkopf for not pouring it on his 
ruined team. “It was horribly humili- 
ating." Woody kept telling people. 

It is not a good idea to humiliate 
Woody Hayes. The elephant of Colum- 
bus doesn't forget. So it was not sur- 
prising that Hayes spent most of spring 
practice getting ready for Purdue. The 
week before the Oregon game he even 
used three practice days working on of- 
fensive and defensive maneuvers special- 
ly designed for the Boilermakers. 

Purdue's Motlenkopf, meanwhile, was 
concerned about Ohio State’s pass de- 
fense. "They’ve used two different ones 


in their two games,” he said, “and who 
knows what Woody will come up with 
tomorrow?” In that case, would he use 
Keyes more as a runner? "Well, I just 
don’t know," he said. "We’ll just have 
to see how it goes." 

How it went Saturday afternoon as a 
record 84,834 — minus 74 Purdue boost- 
ers whose chartered plane was grounded 
by the weather back in West Lafayette 
watched in Ohio Stadium was lousy, at 
least when seen from Mollcnkopf’s seat. 
Ohio State's small but quick defense 
stopped the powerful Boilermakers cold 

passing and running. The Buckeyes 
held Keyes to a mere 19 yards in seven 
carries and limited him to only four 
pass receptions, his worst day on offense 
since kindergarten, and they hit Phipps 
with a tidal wave of a pass rush, the 
likes of which he had never drowned 
under before. When the Buckeyes were 
done, their 13-0 victory had looked ab- 
surdly easy. 

Although the Ohio State offense piled 
up 41 1 yards, the victory applause be- 
longed to the defense. It was well tuned 
and well coached. Purdue, which had 
averaged better than 41 points and 437 
yards a game, was held to 57 yards rush- 
ing. Phipps alone was thrown seven times 
for 58 yards in losses. It also was the 
first time in three years that a Purdue 
team was shut out. Chiefly responsible 
for this first-class beating down of No. 
I were Dave Whitfield, a 185-pound end, 
Paul Schmidlin and Brad Nielsen, a pair 
of 220-pound tackles, and Jim Still wag- 
on, a sophomore middle guard. Primarily 
because of them, Phipps could manage 
only 10 completions in 28 attempts be- 
fore he was shaken up and removed from 
the game with about 12 minutes to play 
Meanwhile, Corncrback Jack Tatum and 
Halfback Ted Provost took turns play- 
ing Keyes when he lined up at flanker, 
which was most of the time, and they 
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were never more than a breath away 
from Leroy. 

Ohio State's game plan was simple. 
It was chalked in large letters on a black- 
board in the OSU dressing room: keep 
cool baby and bun those fat tack- 
les to death. The Buckeyes followed 
both orders exceptionally well. Sopho- 
more Quarterback Rex Kern, one of nine 
sophomores in the starting Ohio State 
lineup, supplied the cool and Fullback 
Jim Otis ran the tackles for 144 yards 
in 29 carries. 

Kern, the son of a Lancaster, Ohio, 
barber, was on almost every college 
coach's recruiting list during his senior 
year of high school. It was no coin- 
cidence that Woody Hayes used to make 
the 26-mile trip to Lancaster once a week 
to get his hair cut. Hayes and Fred Tay- 
lor, the Ohio State basketball coach who 
also wanted Kern, finally persuaded him 
to come to OSU. 

An impish redhead who likes to gam- 
ble on the football field, Kern enjoys 
an independence that Ohio State quar- 
terbacks have rarely had under Hayes, 
including permission to call some of the 
plays. He called one in the SMU game 
that says all one needs to know about 
him. With fourth and 1 1 on thcSMU 41- 
yard line and his team leading 20 7 late 
in the first half. Kern brusquely waved 
off a punter Hayes sent into the game 
and ran the ball himself — for 16 yards 
and a first down. A moment later he 
threw a 25- yard touchdown pass. 

Kern not only has gall, he has cour- 
age. He underwent a spinal disc op- 
eration in June, but by the first week in 
September he had beaten out Bill Long, 
who was the starting quarterback the 
past two years. Kern got a helmet in 
the jaw in the Oregon game and spent 
last week wearing a bird cage on his 
sore chin and eating mush, which off 
his performance eight of 16 passes for 
78 yards and 45 yards rushing — might 
mean mush replaces sirloin at the OSU 
training table. On three occasions in a 
scoreless first half his runs and passes 
led the Buckeyes down the field, but 
each time OSU kickers missed field goals. 

The Ohio State defense took matters 
into its own hands in the second half. 
On the fourth play of the third quarter, 
Provost picked off one of Phipps’s pass- 
es on the Purdue 34-yard line and ran it 
back for a touchdown. Ten minutes lat- 
er a second interception, this one by Still- 
wagon on the Purdue 25, set up an- 


other score. Otis plunged for nine yards 
and then seven, but Kern was hit for a six- 
yard loss back to the 14 and suffered a 
bruised shoulder on the play. He was re- 
placed by Long, who faded to pass but 
was unable to find an open receiver so 
he ran —right up the middle for a touch- 
down. The extra point made it 13-0. 

After that Ohio State set out to pro- 
tect the lead the way Woody Hayes 
knows best — fullback inside the tackles 
and never mind the dust. The Buckeyes 
did not throw another pass and Otis ham- 
mered away at the weary Purdue line. 

The Boilermakers had one good 
chance to score after recovering a fum- 
ble by Otis on the OSU 34 early in the 
fourth quarter. They moved to a first 
down on the eight, but for some reason 
Keyes did not get the ball in the next 
four plays, and Purdue died. Keyes' role 
for the entire day. in fact, was some- 
thing of a mystery. He suffered a back 
bruise around midweek, but Mollenkopf 
said later this did not hamper him. When 
USC gets in trouble O. J. Simpson car- 
ries 47 times. But with Purdue in trou- 
ble. Keyes carried only seven times. 

When it was all over Mollenkopf was 
roaming the field looking for Woody 
Hayes to congratulate him. but Woody 
was busy being lifted to the shoulders 
of some of his stalwart young athletes. 
Mollenkopf finally found him, and this 
time Hayes wasn’t saying thank you for 
taking it easy. The chimes, which ring 
out whenever OSU wins in Ohio Sta- 


dium, began to sound and they never 
sounded sweeter to Woody. 

Later, his silvery hair tousled, his 
short-sleeved white nylon shirt hanging 
out of his trousers and his tie askew, 
Hayes struggled to get the plastic cover 
off a container of Coke in the Ohio Slate 
dressing room. "That was the finest de- 
fensive effort I've ever seen," he said hap- 
pily. "It was unbelievable the way our 
little kids just overpowered their big 
blockers. But I had nothing to do with 
it. I don't monkey with the defense. The 
credit goes to the kids and our four 
defensive coaches — Lou McCullough. 
Bill Mallory. Lou Holtz and Esco Sark- 
kinen. They're the ones." 

Over in the Purdue dressing room 
Mollenkopf, his team’s No. 1 ranking 
gone and his hopes of winning the Big 
Ten championship and a trip to the Rose 
Bowl all but gone, tried to explain why 
Keyes didn't carry the ball more than 
seven times, and only once in the sec- 
ond half. 

“We thought we could do a lot of 
things, but they wouldn't let us,” he 
said glumly. "That defense was mag- 
nificent. We kept Leroy at danker be- 
cause their ends were taking his run- 
ning game away from him. They were 
coming straight in and their good line- 
backers were filling in beautifully. There 
was nowhere for him to run. I think 
Woody outcoached me.” 

Over the years. Woody Hayes has 
done that to a lot of people. 


FOOTBALL’S WEEK 

by HERM WEISKOPF 


I OHIO STATE (3-0) 

2. KANSAS (4-0) 

3. PURDUE (3-1) 


Ohio State's win over Purdue seemed ap- 
propriate enough, coming as it did in Co- 
lumbus on Columbus Day. Meanwhile, at 
Iowa City, a homecoming crowd found out 
that Indiana can make any town the right 
place for its usual high-scoring, come-from- 
behind antics. Down 28-21, the Hoosicrs 
pulled out one more of their customary grab- 
bag Big Ten wins, beating Iowa 38-34. 

On the surface, everything looked in or- 
der at Ann Arbor, too, when 102,785 showed 
up to watch Michigan take on Michigan 
State. In any other year the natural rivalry 
would have had fans pointing for Saturday's 
game all week, but the folks in Ann Arbor 


were so preoccupied by the Detroit Tigers 
winning the World Scries that the only ones 
heard screaming “Beat State" before the 
game were the Wolverine players at prac- 
tice. With the kickoff, though, Mickey Lol- 
ich and the rest of the Tigers were sud- 
denly forgotten. 

Still, it was Ron Johnson, brother of Cin- 
cinnati Red Outfielder Alex Johnson, who 
scored the first Michigan touchdown. The 
Spartans, however, gained a 14-13 lead in 
the fourth quarter, and things looked even 
worse for the Wolverines when Quarterback 
Dennis Brown went back to throw at mid- 
field and a swarm of Spartans, all eager to 
dismember him, zeroed in. Desperate, Brown 
lobbed a pass. End Jim Mandich caught it 
on the 25-yard line and scored as the Wol- 
verines, much like the Tigers, escaped 
continued 
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FOOTBALL'S WEEK continued 


disaster and came out with a victory 28-14. 

Doug Roalstad's 61-yard touchdown run 
with a punt return gave Minnesota a 14-0 
lead, and then the defense stopped Illinois 
on the 10- and 20-yard lines to hold off the 
lllini 17-10. Outsiders knocked off two more 
Big Ten squads, Utah State downing Wis- 
consin 20-0 and Notre Dame stopping 
Northwestern 27-7. John Pappas passed for 
three quick scores in the first period to take 
care of the Badgers. Terry Hanratty of the 
Irish found the range on just six of 16 pass- 
es but ran for 77 yards as Notre Dame 
gained 308 yards on the ground. 

While Kansas was defeating Nebraska 
(page 12), Missouri and Iowa State also ad- 
vanced in the Big Eight. Missouri, using a 
spread defense to contain Big Eight total- 
offense leader Bob Anderson, beat Colorado 
27-14. Anderson, taking advantage of the 
only route open to him, made good on long 
passes over the middle for scoring plays of 
66 and 80 yards but, except for those bombs, 
the Tigers dominated the game, getting off 
112 plays from scrimmage as compared to 
37 for the Buffaloes. Iowa State picked off 
six Kansas State passes and came from be- 
hind to prevail 23-14. 

No sooner had Air Force moved ahead 
of Navy 20-6 in Chicago than the Mid- 
shipmen came to life, scored twice and tied 
the game. Then Falcon Quarterback Gary 
Baxter got busy. He took the Air Force 69 
yards and went over from five yards out to 
make the final score 26-20. 

In the Mid-American Conference every- 
thing is set for a showdown this week be- 
tween Ohio and Miami of Ohio, who are 
tied for the lead with 3-0 records. With 
Dick Conley picking up 162 yards in 29 
tries, Ohio had an easy time disposing of 
William & Mary 41-0. Miami came through 
with its third straight shutout against MAC 
competition, whipping Marshall 46-0 and 
gaining 520 yards. Mark Bordeaux threw 
two touchdown passes as Western Michigan 
scored yet another shutout, beating Kent 
State 14-0. Absolutely no one scored in the 
Bowling Green-Toledo contest, virtually 
wiping out title hopes for both teams. 


SOUTH 


1. FLORIDA (4-0) 

2. GEORGIA (3-0-1) 

3. TENNES >EE (3-0- 1 ) 


It was halftime in Athens and with his Geor- 
gia team having gained a scant 63 yards 
and trailing Mississippi 7-0 it was time for 
Coach Vince Dooley to change his strat- 
egy. Right .' No. Dooley merely said, "Just 
get out there and play football, and you 
can beat Ole Miss by two touchdowns." 
Dooley ended right up there with Jeane Dix- 
on, for his Bulldogs were two-touchdown 
winners, 21-7. 

Jim McCullough kicked two field goals 
for the aroused Bulldogs, Dennis Hughes 


made a catch of a 24-yard pass that was wor- 
thy of top billing by Ringling Brothers, End 
Billy Payne excelled on defense, and Quar- 
terback Mike Cavan kept the offense roll- 
ing. Dooley may have had little to say at 
halftime, but Cavan admitted that he gave 
himself a scolding that apparently got him 
untrackcd. "I was," explained Cavan, "Ned 
the Primer in the first half. I mean, like I 
was in the first grade. I decided it was time 
to get going." 

Georgia Tech, once renowned for scat- 
backs who could dip and dart and run 
through a keyhole, is devoid of good run- 
ners these days. Thus it was that Larry Good 
threw more passes against Tennessee (61) 
than some Tech teams tried in a full sea- 
son. Good set a school record for com- 
pletions (25) but two of his last-period 
throws wound up in enemy hands and the 
Volunteers won 24-7. It was an error-filled 
game, with Tennessee recovering six Tech 
fumbles and losing five of its own. Ten- 
nessee Wingback Lester McClain did man- 
age to hang on to the ball, though, twice 
catching touchdown passes from Bubba 
Wyche. "The way Bubba was throwing, it 
would have been a crime not to catch it," 
said McClain modestly. In fact, though, he 
had to make a spectacular grab to haul tn 
one end-zone pass. 

Fine catches were also turned in by Mi- 
ami receivers, most notably Dave Kalina, 
as the Hurricanes beat LSU 30-0, its worst 
loss in five years. Kalina had to outreach 
LSU defenders, first when he pulled in a 47- 
yard pass, and then when he hung on to a 22- 
yard touchdown toss. Both were thrown by 
David Olivo. Said Tiger Coach Charlie Mc- 
Clendon: "Olivo had time to pass, but when 
he didn't, he still completed the pass. It 
wasn't the fault of our secondary. Every 
time a Miami player caught one, our men 
were hanging on to him." 

Auburn, which will not face Georgia and 
Tennessee until next month, remained on 
top of the Southeastern Conference. The 
Tigers may have difficulty retaining that lead 
come November, for they had trouble 
against nonconfcrcncc foe Clcmson and had 
to hustle in the second half to win 21-10. Ala- 
bama finally put together an effective run- 
ning game as the Tide finished off Van- 
derbilt 317 in an SEC contest. In noncon- 
fercncc games, Florida broke a 3-3 tie with 
three last-period scores to defeat Tulane 24- 
3 and Mississippi State was crushed by 
Southern Mississippi 47-14. Kentucky, us- 
ing new men at seven offensive positions, 
upset Oregon State 35-34. Bill (Earthquake) 
Enyart of the Beavers fumbled for a two- 
yard loss the first time all year he has been 
thrown for a loss but he more than atoned 
for that by scoring on four short runs. It 
was Dicky Lyons who made the Wildcat 
win possible as lie scored three times, twice 
on short plunges, once on a 22-yard pass. 


North Carolina State, winner of three 
straight Atlantic Coast Conference battles, 
moved into first place with a 36-12 win over 
South Carolina. Strong ground games helped 
Virginia and Maryland to pick up ACC vic- 
tories. Jeff Anderson gained 184 yards and 
Frank Quayle 182 as the Cavaliers ran for 
a total of 494 in blasting Duke 50-20. Mary- 
land won for the first time in a lucky 13 
tries under Coach Bob Ward, overtaking 
North Carolina 33-24 as Billy Lovett carried 
the ball 39 times Tor 172 yards. 

West Texas State's Mercury Morris, the 
nation's leading rusher with a 221-yard-per- 
game average going into the contest, was 
limited to just 52 yards and Memphis State 
scored four times in the last 15 minutes to 
win 42-21. Louisville took its Missouri Val- 
ley opener from Tulsa 16-7 as Wally Oylcr 
passed 39 yards to Larry Hart for a late 
touchdown. Virginia Tech beat Wake For- 
est 7-6 and Richmond withstood a come- 
back by The Citadel to finish on top 21-16. 


SOUTHWEST 


I . ARKANSAS (4-0) 

2. TEXAS TECH (3-0-1) 

3. TEXAS (2-1-1) 


Seldom in the 63-year-old Texas-Oklahoma 
rivalry have so many lungs had so much to 
shout about for so long as they did last Sat- 
urday in the Cotton Bowl. In (he end the 
Most Happy Fellas among the 71,938 fans 
were those yelling for Texas. They could 
lay claim to their new collective monicker, 
thanks to the footwork of sophomore Hap- 
py Feller, who kicked field goals of 29. 40 
and 53 yards — the last one hitting the cross- 
bar on the way over — as the Longhorns 
won 26-20. 

There was, (hough, much more to the 
show than just Feller. Sooner Tailback Steve 
Owens churned out 127 yards in 28 rushes 
and Quarterback Bob Warmack threw two 
touchdown passes and scored on a 1 5-yard 
run that gave Oklahoma a 20-19 lead with 
2:37 left. Texas countered throughout with 
Fullback Steve Worster, a powerful and orig- 
inal runner who lists to starboard and seems 
to be trying to scratch his right knee as he 
plods on. He gained 121 yards in 14 car- 
ries. The Longhorns also had an instep to 
go with Feller's toe. Bill Bradley, the erst- 
while quarterback, put enough backspin on 
his punts to have two of them bounce back 
out of the Sooner end zone and roll dead 
on the one- and two-yard lines. 

Still, it was Bradley's replacement. Quar- 
terback Jim Street, who led the Longhorns 
on their 85-yard game-winning drive. Street 
hit on five passes as he brought the ball 
to the Sooner 21. Then Worster took 
over once again, barging ahead for 14 
yards on a draw play and, on the very 
next play, slamming over right guard, break- 
ing a tackle and scoring. 

Texas Tech, which had upset Texas 
continued 
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Be ruthless. 
Give usThe FaceTest. 



I Look closely at some 
faces on the screen. 

The real test of color 
tv is how it shows faces. Are 
they too red? Too green? 

Philco’s special color 
circuit (in every big-screen 
model) produces a wider 
range of flesh tones. It catches 
the subtle shades of color 
that make faces more lifelike. 


2 Try the tint control. 

Do the faces jump 
to violent red or 
green as soon as you touch 
the tint control? If so. 
you’ll have a hard time 
adjusting that set. 

Philco’s wider 
range of flesh colors gives 
you room to adjust skin 
tones more accurately. 


Switch to another 
channel. 

^ J How easy 

is it to get good faces 
on another station? 

There’s no such thing 
as a tuning device that gets 
you perfect pictures auto- 
matically. But our tuning 
system makes sure you get 
the proper signal on all 
channels. Even in fringe 


PHILCQ 


Philco gets the faces right.The rest is easy. 


Simulated tv picture 


Philco-Ford Coipoiation, Philadelphia. Pa. 19134 





Now let’s see. Where’s a good 


We don’t leap before we look. 

There’s too much to consider. Like traffic 
patterns. Easy access. Commercial zoning. 
Investment opportunities for our dealers. 

But that’s only the beginning. Once we find 
it, we have to prove that we know what to do with 
it. Prove it to you. And to your zoning board. 


Take station design. We try to make ever)' 
Shell station fit the terrain, the landscape, the 
locale. We start with one of our basic designs, 
and adapt it to the setting. 

After we build a station that goes with the 
land, we make the land go with the station. 
That means spending money for grass, shrubs 




spot for a service station? 


and flowers that a few years ago would have 
gone for cement. A service station should look 
as trim as any other local business. So we’re 
seeing to it that Shell stations do. 

But how a station is run is as important as 
how it looks. That’s why an independent Shell 
dealer has to be a businessman. A man who makes 


it his business to maintain an attractive, effi- 
cient operation. Because he’s going to make his 
living in your community. And probably make 
his home there. So he’s going to make 
sure that a good spot for a Shell 
service station remains a good spot. 

It’s his town, too. 



FIND OUT IF YOU'VE ALREADY WON A 
1969 REMINGTON AUTO-HOME SHAVER. 

WITH A 1969 AMX 
ATTACHED. 

More than 1000 chances to win in 
Remington's half million dollar sweepstakes 
—no purchase necessary! 

Just tear out the illustration of the shaver 
and take it to a participating Remington or 
American Motors dealer. If the dial on the 
shaver matches the setting of the dial on 
the Auto-Home Sweepstakes display at the 
Remington or American Motors dealer you 
win one of the 100 1969 amx cars. Specially equipped and modified 
amxs hold 106 national, international and U.S. speed records. 

It will come equipped with the optional performance "Go 
Pack " including 390-cu.-in. engine, 4-speed transmission and 
handling package. Accelerates from zero to 60 in under 7 seconds. 

And with it you win a 1969 remington Auto-Home shaver... 
the most exciting electric shaver of the year. 

The remington Auto-Home shaver has the new 78% sharper 
blades and the exclusive Comfort Dial. It comes in a gift case with 
a Soft Travel Pouch plus a 12-volt adapter for use in autos, boats, 
trailers or whatever your wheels are. 

Or you may win one of 1000 Orrtronic auto stereo tape decks. 

So don't just stand there. Move out. To your nearest Remington 
or American Motors dealer. No purchase is required. Winning 
entries must be received by February 1, 1969. 

REMINGTON 




RULES: If you are a winner, mail entry via registered mail, along with your name and address, to P. 0. Box 604, Rosemount, Minn, 55068. Entries must be received by 
Feb. 1, 1969. Following validation by Marden-Kane, Inc., an independent judging organization whose decision is final, you will receive your prize. Employees (and their 
families) of Sperry Rand, American Motors, their advertising agencies and Marden-Kane, Inc., are ineligible. Residents of Wisconsin & Ohio should write for a facsimile of 
display. To obtain one, send a stamped self-addressed envelope to Remington Sweepstakes, P. 0. Box 610, Rosemount, Minn. 55068. Void where prohibited by law. 



FOOTBALL'S WEEK continued 


earlier, surprised the other Southwest Con- 
ference co-favorite — Texas A&M — as the 
Red Raiders scored twice in the final pe- 
riod to win 2J-16. All of the Tech scoring 
drives were set up by the passing of Joe Ma- 
tulich. Arkansas moved into a tie for the 
conference lead with the Raiders by hold- 
ing off Baylor 35-19. The Razorbacks near- 
ly blew a 21-0 lead as Pinky Palmer of the 
Bears gained 1 20 yards on the ground and 
Steve Stuart completed 16 of 23 passes to 
cut the score to 21-19 with 8:26 remaining. 
Bill Montgomery then guided the Razor- 
backs to a pair of quick touchdowns to 
wrap up the game. 

TCU double-teamed Jerry Lcvias of SMU 
most of the day and, although he still caught 
nine passes, the Horned Frogs kept him 
from any long gainers. But with the score 
tied in the fourth quarter, Levias gathered 
in a punt on his own 1 1 , dodged a covey of 
would-be tacklers and went all the way for 
a touchdown and a 21-14 victory. 

Houston fumbled (dropping the ball 10 
times and losing it four) and bumbled 
(throwing four interceptions) its way out 
of the unbeaten ranks. Taking advantage 
of it all was previously winless Oklahoma 
State, which won 21-17 when Wayne Hall- 
mark scored with just 56 seconds to go. 

1 . PENN STATE (4-0) 

2. SYRACUSE (3-1) 

3. YALE (3-0) 

Slightly less than three minutes before the 
final gun, Army Quarterback Steve Lindell 
threw a pass over the head of Tight End 
Gary Steele at the California 29-yard line. 
The pass looked long, and the Cadets seemed 
one play closer to losing to the Golden Bears 
— who were leading 7-3 and who had given 
up only one touchdown all year. But Steele, 
who is also a high jumper on the track 
team, sprang up, up, up after the ball, latched 
onto it high in the air, fought off a de- 
fender and raced into the end zone. In all, 
the play covered 62 yards and meant a 10-7 
defeat for previously unbeaten California. 

Keeping track of all the points was al- 
most as difficult as pronouncing the names 
of those who scored them for Syracuse as 
the Orangemen made poor Pittsburgh a help- 
less 50-17 victim. Among those scoring for 
Syracuse were Belgian-born Kicker George 
Jakowenko, Mike Chlebeck and Quarter- 
backs Paul Paolisso and Rich Panczyszyn. 
Syracuse scored in every possible way ex- 
cept one — a two-point conversion, but at 
least the Panthers managed one of those. 

Pitt had some early moments, too, as 
Quarterback Dave Havern passed for 261 
yards in the first half. He brought the Pan- 
thers back from 17-0 to 17-14, but after 
intermission the Orangemen effectively 
blitzed Havern. His running backs could 
gain only three yards all day and were not 


able to take any of the pressure off him. 

Talking about Villanova’s defense, Boston 
College Coach Joe Yukica had this lucid 
postgame comment: "Villanova used 5-3, 4- 
4, 5-4 and 4-3 defenses. On pass defense 
they covered both zone and man-to-man 
and they played us for the outside square.” 
Do not be deceived by the mumbo-jumbo, 
because Eagle Quarterback Red Harris was 
not fooled by all those defenses. He had 18 
completions in 34 tries, good for 253 yards 
and a 28-15 win. 

Brown may have left Brian Dowling of 
Yale in stitches, but it was the Bulldog quar- 
terback who had the last laugh. He had to 
take time out in the first quarter to receive 
five stitches in his eyebrow, and in the third 
period he hurt his ankle and left the game. 
Dowling, however, was in for 42 plays and 
that was long enough to gain 1 1 1 yards rush- 
ing and 192 passing and take the Bulldogs 
on a 35-13 Ivy League romp. 

Like Dowling, Tailbacks Scott MacBean 
and Brian McCullough of Princeton each 
got only half a day’s work in, giving sep- 
arate but equal performances as the Tigers 
surprised Dartmouth 34-7. MacBean accu- 
mulated 137 yards on the ground and an- 
other 41 by hitting on all five of his passes, 
while McCullough ran for 144 yards and 
passed for 20 more. Penn, with the help of 
a Cornell field goal try that hit the cross- 
bar and bounced back, won its third game 
in a row 10-8. A 58-yard pass from Bernie 
Zbrzeznj (how did Syracuse miss him?) to 


PLAYERS OF THE WEEK 

the back: Senior Halfback Ron Johnson led 
Michigan to a 28-14 upset of Michigan State, 
scoring on a 38-yard run with the game barely 
two minutes old and picking up a total of 152 
yards overall in 19 tries for the Wolverines. 

the lineman; Defensive End Billy Payne of 
Georgia corralled Ole Miss Quarterback Archie 
Manning, intercepting one of his passes, slop- 
ing his rollouts and making 1 1 individual 
tackles as the Bulldogs came from behind to win. 


Dave Graham and a 22-yard field goal by 
Eliot Berry gave the Quakers their points. 
Vic Gatto, the 5' 6' Harvard captain, ran 
for 144 yards and the defense forced Co- 
lumbia into a rash of errors as the Crimson 
won 21-14. 

Interceptions enabled Rutgers and Col- 
gate to win. Safetyman John Pollock of Rut- 
gers ran back one interception 54 yards for 
a touchdown and then ended Lehigh’s comc- 
from-behind hopes by stealing another in 
the closing minutes as the Scarlet Knights 
hung on 29-26. Halfback A I Klumpp of Col- 
gate intercepted two Holy Cross aerials to 
save a 14-6 victory. 



WEST 


1 . use (4-0) 

2. STANFORD (3-1) 

3. ARIZONA STATE (3-1) 


Half an hour before kickoff time a USC as- 
sistant coach said, “It’s doubtful that O.J. 
will play. It’s strictly up to him if he thinks 
his knee can take it." Well, O. J. Simpson 
felt he could play and that is the only rea- 
son that the Trojans defeated Stanford 27- 
24 and remained unbeaten. Despite his bad 
knee. O.J. carried the ball 47 times (a rec- 
ord for him), gained 220 yards and scored 
three touchdowns, giving him 12 this sea- 
son. Actually, though, it was Simpson’s im- 
provised passing that made the difference. 
O.J. was trapped behind the line on a fourth- 
and-one situation with the ball on the Stan- 
ford 33, the score 24-24 and 11:15 to play. 
Just when it seemed that Simpson might be 
dumped for a loss he spotted Dan Scott 
near the sideline at the II. He let fly with a 
pass, Scott caught it, and four plays later 
Ron Ayala kicked a field goal. 

Penn State, which lost to UCLA 17-15 
last year on a blocked kick, capitalized on 
a similar play to hand the Bruins a 21-6 de- 
feat. Linebacker Jack Ham blocked the punt 
in the second period and Jim Kates, an- 
other linebacker, picked it up and ran 36 
yards for a touchdown. Explaining how he 
was able to get to the ball, Kates said, “The 
center had a peculiar motion. He moved 
the ball forward before snapping it and I 
was able to time myself." Tom Cherry and 
Charlie Pittman broke tackles to score the 
other Nittany Lion touchdowns. Cherry on 
a 76-yard pass, Pittman on a 28-yard run. 

Fog, cancelled flights and other delays 
turned the 300-mile trip to Seattle into an 
odyssey for the Oregon team. When the 
Ducks finally got a chance to work out on 
the Huskies’ AstroTurf it was 10 o'clock 
on Friday night and the only light was pro- 
vided by a parked car and by a few rays 
that spilled over from a nearby practice field. 
Oregon had trouble the next day, too, on 
the rain-slicked carpet but managed to win 
3-0 on a 38-yard field goal by Ken Woody. 

Arizona State came back to life as Art Ma- 
lone ran for 135 yards and Larry Walton 
scored three times to polish off Washington 
State 41-14. Wyoming trailed Brigham 
Young 17-7 after three periods, but fought 
back to win 20-17 when Bob Jacobs kicked 
a 3 1 -yard field goal with six seconds left to 
play in their Western Athletic Conference 
game. New Mexico mental errors helped 
Utah win another WAC contest 30-7. One 
Lobo took a kickoff on his own three-yard 
line and then downed the ball in the end 
zone, thus giving the Redskins a safety. Ear- 
lier, with the Lobos in front 7-6, they ac- 
cepted a penalty instead of forcing the Red- 
skins to punt. On the next play, Utah scored 
on a 56-yard pass and that was the be- 
ginning of the end for New Mexico, end 
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Albert Hoffenberg 
just invested $ 13, 240 through 
Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis. 



Now we’ll try to treat A1 like a member 
of the family. 

We already know a lot about each other, 
because even before A1 opened his account with 
us, we talked about what he hoped to get out of 
an investment program. 

Where he wanted to be in 
two, five, ten years. Whether 
he was more interested in 
growth or income. 

We also discussed 
potential risk areas that 
should be considered. And 
how well advised he was to 
take these risks. 

In the process, A1 got to know 
a little about Paine, Webber. How we 
search for investment situations. The 
kind of stocks that interest us. And even 
the kind we won't touch. The kind of 
research we do. 


As we work closely with Al, he'll probably 
learn that when it comes to advice that can affect 
your money and your future, we talk straight. 

We think getting to understand each 
other is the best way to keep Al in our family. 
We want our family to be happy. 


We hope he thinks of us as 

PAINE 
WEBBER 
JACKSON 
& CURTIS 


Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis • Members, New York Stock Exchange • Offices Coast to Coast. 
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® In view of Actor Peter 
O’Toole's cheerful expression it 
might almost have been Eliza- 
beth rather than Richard Burton 
twitting him at Longchamp 
about his mustache. The Burtons 
attended the recent running of 
the Arc de Triomphe as guests 
of the Baron Guy de Rothschild. 
Richard courteously placed 
1,000 francs upon the Baron's 
horse Luthier and lost them with 
a degree of courtesy not record- 
ed. He did better with his more 
sentimental choices, backing Sir 
Ivor "because I have a brother 
of that name" and Carmarthen 
"out of patriotism for Wales.” 
Sir Ivor and Carmarthen came 
in second and third. Burton 
rarely loses money on his senti- 
mental selections. 

There is some disagreement 
about the proceedings in a bar 
near Cleveland last July. Ralph 
Smith and Frank Ryan of the 
Cleveland Browns say that they 
were simply trying to watch 
teammate Bill Glass (long active 
in the Fellowship of Christian 
Athletes) on a television show 
with Evangelist Billy Graham. A 
fellow patron of the bar, one 
Gerald Johnson, is not certain 
what the show on television was, 
but is certain indeed that Smith 
strode over and struck him, 


breaking his nose, because, 
whatever the program. Smith felt 
that Johnson was interfering 
with his appreciation of it. "We 
were talking among ourselves,” 
Johnson says of his party, "and 
we weren't paying attention to 
the program." Johnson has filed 
charges of assault and battery, 
which Smith must answer this 
week, but he says he is still a 
fan of the Cleveland Browns. 

In 1924 the Honorable Dorothy 
Brett left England with her 
friends Mr. and Mrs. D. H. Law- 
rence for a six-month visit to 
Taos, N. Mex. Now, at 84, the 
Honorable Dorothy is still there, 
and she is annoyed about the 
fishing. "My favorite streams 
are all lined solidly with Tex- 
ans," she says. “They wear white 
shirts and red shirts and make 
a lot of noise and wonder why 
they don’t catch any fish. / can 
tell them why. Fish arc smart. 
You have to wear a blue shirt 
or a green shirt, and sneak up 
on them.” 

Anyone who thinks that General 
de Gaulle is no longer really with 
it is wrong again. Lc Grand 
Charles turned up at the Paris 
automobile show and evinced a 
lively interest in the latest de- 
velopments. He paused before 


the Ford GT40, which won at 
Le Mans, to comment politely, 
“You can see it won the race. I 
congratulate you” and at the 
stand of the French racing car 
Matra he said to Driver Servoz- 
Gavin, “Ah, it is you. You were 
not lucky." Of the Jarret elec- 
tronic model he observed, "C'est 
amusante, celte petite chose- Id" 
(“It’s cute, this little one"). 
Finally, he stunned his entou- 
rage by stopping to examine a 
S3, 800 Saab and announcing, 
"I will think about it." 

"Don't," his advisors advised, 
but Israel's elder statesman Da- 
vid Ben-Gurion did. He insisted, 
at the age of 82, upon climbing 
the steps of an eight-story tow- 
er in Beersheba. “If you do not 
want to climb the tower, do not,” 
he said to reporters. "I will.” 
When he and the press got back 
to the bottom of the stairs, Ben- 
Gurion was the man not out of 
breath— perhaps because he 
keeps fit by taking four-mile 
walks each day in the desert. 

The heat of the political cam- 
paign is, as usual, resulting in 
the proliferation of special-inter- 
est committees for the various 
candidates, such as Farmers For 
Nixon, Elevator Operators For 
Humphrey and Shipping Clerks 
For Agnew. Inside sources re- 
port that another such group is 
about to be established — Fish- 
ermen For Muskie. 

The 1968 Olympics got under 
way beneath enough of a cloud 
without the observations of Otto 
Hapsburg, pretender to the 
throne of Austria. "The Games 
have become a political instru- 
ment in the hands of the Rus- 
sians and the Americans,” he 
said in an editorial for a Ma- 
drid newspaper. "It is logical 
that rules perfectly adapted to 
the peaceful passage of the 19th 
century into the 20th are not so 
adapted in our day. In honor 
of sport and the ideals of Bar- 
on dc Coubcrtin, the most log- 
ical thing would be, without 


doubt, to finish this low farce 
and make Mexico City the end. 
If this isn't desired at least there 
ought to exist the intellectual 
honesty to admit that what hap- 
pens in the future under the 
name of the Olympic Games has 
as much in common with true 
sport as a wrestling match 
among professionals." 

♦ The report from England is 
that Lee Trevino was advised not 
to go about the island in cow- 
boy attire, so he and his man- 
ager, Bucky Woy, complied with 
the burst of elegance below. 
Whether this radical change of 
style affected Trevino in the Pic- 
cadilly World Match Play tour- 
nament is questionable, but 
something certainly did. He was 
put out in the first round. 

Pat Hazzard and Joanne Mes- 
chery, wives of NBA stars Walt 
Hazzard (just traded to Atlanta) 
and Tom Meschery of the Se- 
attle Supersonics, have written 
a booklet called Basketball for 
Dolls. They had thought of call- 
ing it, more alliteratively. Bas- 
ketball for Broads, but they 
chickened out. 
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Protests flew as Ronnie Bucknum (above) won a new speedway's first 
race, and famous drivers battled track and officials for title points 

The great Michigan muddle 


*T"he thing about Mario Andretti is 
' that in addition to being a pretty 
fair driver he is also a tenacious little 
guy. That is the main reason why, after 
a seven-month struggle, he holds the 
lead, however shakily, in the 1968 na- 
tional big-car championship after last 
Sunday's 250-mile event on an ambitious 
new track, the Michigan International 
Speedway. 

Andretti did not win the race — that 
surprise honor and SI 7,000 went to Ron- 
nie Bucknum, a 32-ycar-old Californian 
better known for his sports car driving 
than his efforts in these Indy cars and 
when the checkered flag fell he was not 
even second. The runner-up spot went, 
briefly, to a car co-driven by Mike Mos- 
ley and Bobby Unser. until last week 
the championship point leader. 

But the race, or in this case even sec- 
ond place, is not always to the swift: oc- 
casionally the meticulous come through, 
and when Andretti and Crew Chief Clint 
Brawner rechecked the scoring sheets, 
they figured Andretti had finished sec- 


ond. Brawner put up the SI 00 necessary 
to protest the order of finish. Chief Stew- 
ard Harry McQuinn took a look at the 
official electronic tapes, and McQuinn 
agreed with Brawner. He placed Andret- 
ti second and Mosley-Unser third, which 
did nothing to console Unser. He. in 
turn, protested the Andretti protest, at 
which point the officials gave up an- 
other driver had also lodged a complaint 
against the posted order of finish— and 
sent everything back to Indianapolis for 
further checking. 

All of this served to overshadow Buck- 
num's steady drive and well-deserved 
victory, which he won at an average 
speed of 163.043 mph, and the fact that 
the Michigan facility didn't waste any 
time coming of age despite a couple of 
first-race snags. For one. there was a 
monumental traffic jam coming and go- 
ing. caused by the 55,000 paying cus- 
tomers and by several thousand more 
people who had intended to see the 
race but never got farther than a place 
called Cambridge Junction, a stoplight 


about half a mile away from the track. 

The speedway is located just south of 
the town of Jackson in an area of soft, 
rolling land and quiet lakes known as 
the Irish Hills (four-leaf clovers were 
among the promotional gimmicks) just 
67 miles from downtown Detroit. It is 
an easy drive from the test tracks of 
GM. Ford and Chrysler. More impor- 
tant, it is the only superspeedway in the 
Midwest outside of Indianapolis — 
which, of course, confines its activity to 
the Memorial Day 500. That only serves 
to whet the racing appetites of fans in 
the heavily populated areas of southern 
Michigan, Ontario, northern Ohio, In- 
diana and Illinois. Besides the big Sun- 
day crowd, another 30,000 watched Sat- 
urday's practice and qualifying session, 
a crowd that most promoters would be 
satisfied with on race day. 

The track was conceived early in 1966 
by a group headed by a Detroit real-es- 
tate planner. Larry LoPatin. He bought 
up 800 acres of land, hired Charles Mon- 
eypenny of Daytona Beach, Fla. to do 
the major design work and asked former 
driver Stirling Moss to lay out a three- 
mile road circuit that, as Moss tells it. 
would “combine the southern Michigan 
countryside with downtown Detroit." 

LoPatin broke ground last fall and, 
gambling on a break from the weather, 
scheduled Sunday's 250-mile U.S. Auto 
Club race. It was a tribute to modern 
technology and a whopping chunk of 
payroll overtime that the track was 
completed just about the time the race 
began. 

The race was exciting enough in it- 
self; the fact that Unser and Andretti 
were joined in battle for the USAC point 
championship was just so much frosting. 
To Mario, of course, the thing was an 
old story. In 1965 he had won the 
title. He repeated the following year, then 
fell back last season as A. J. Foyt took 
his fifth championship. 

This year it looked as though An- 
dretti and everybody else would again 
be outsiders. After the first five races of 
the season, including the Indy 500, Un- 
ser had four wins and more than 2,000 
points, while Andretti was winless and 
had less than 500 points. After the 500, 
though, Bobby’s luck changed and he 
was hit with a rash of chassis and en- 
gine problems and a scries of spectacular 
crashes. The 500 was championship event 
No. 5: the MIS event was No. 25. In be- 
tween. Unser had managed just one more 
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victory — the Pikes Peak Hill Climb, 
which he won for the ninth time in 13 
years— while Andretti set some sort 
of record for both doggedness and frus- 
tration by winning four races and fin- 
ishing second eight times. Slowly, the 
margin Unser had built so rapidly 
shrank to 163 points. 

Both drivers were a bit bland about 
their rivalry. As the 500 champ, Unser 
could well afford to be loose. Andretti 
remarked wistfully, "I would trade 
three national championships for a 500 
win." 

A mild case of the yips permeated 
the driving ranks at MIS, as usually 
happens at the opening event of any 
racetrack. Everybody knew this one 
would be fast; in tire tests Gordon John- 
cock (for Goodyear) and Andretti (for 
Firestone) had lapped the two-mile oval 
at better than 182 mph. Besides the 
high speeds, the cornering forces that 
the 18° banked turns exerted on the 
cars' suspension pieces were a part of 


the weekend's conversation and worry. 

"At Indianapolis," one young driver 
said, "they make rookies go through 
all that rigmarole, and then you've got 
30 days to get used to 165 mph; here 
they give you five hours to learn how to 
drive at 180.” 

Lloyd Ruby, a 12-year veteran of the 
big cars, said, "This is a nice racetrack — 
to drive on by yourself." And even Bobby 
Unser showed some apprehension when 
he said, “This will be a good one if ev- 
erything holds together.” 

During the week of the race the Ex- 
ponent , a paper published in Brooklyn, 
Mich., the nearest community to MIS. 
ran a picture of racing cars captioned 
with the old Irish blessing, "And may 
God hold you in the hollow of His hand.” 

For a while on Saturday, the only day 
of practice allowed, it was a crowded 
hollow. Bobby’s younger brother A1 put 
the first official dent on the track wall 
when he lost a wheel. Then Jim Malloy 
brushed the wall in the No. 2 turn, and 


Johncock, who had more than 700 miles 
of testing at the track, simply moved into 
the first turn too deep during his qual- 
ifying trial. The rear end broke loose, 
Johncock overcorrected and his racer 
went into a lazy spin at about 165 mph 
and wound up against the outside wall, 
too damaged to make the race. 

But for Andretti and Unser everything 
went smoothly. Through the luck of the 
draw Mario qualified immediately be- 
fore Bobby, and they wound up next to 
each other on the first row — Andretti 
on the pole with an average speed of 
183.67 mph. Unser was just .46 second 
behind, despite having to use his back- 
up car after he had burned a piston in 
his first one, and despite running with- 
out the front-end spoilers used on near- 
ly every other race car to help keep the 
front end occasionally in touch with the 
track. 

Although there were no serious mis- 
haps during the race — the only contender 
was a first-lap brush between Roger Mc- 
conlinued 



Our new model isn’t a 
new-improved old model. 


The new GAP Anscoroma™ slide 
projector is so new it does things you 
probably didn't think were invented yet. 

For example: The Anscorama has 
an accessory we call the Slide Seeker.™ 


(formvrly Gonorol Aniline 4 Film CorOorofig 
140 W. 51 if Street, New York, N.Y, 10020 


It's a little black box that plugs into the 
projector and tells it what to project. 

In the days before the Slide Seeker, 
if you wanted to go back to a slide you saw 
43 slides ago, you had to chig-chig-chig 
back to it the hard way. That's 43 chigs. 

With the Slide Seeker it's a little 
easier. You "dial in" the slide you want to 
see and you see it. 

The focus is automatic so you don't 
spend half your time fiddling with it. 

You get a 500-watt quartz iodine 
lamp, a 100-slide tray (there's also an 
80-slide tray for glass mounts!, remote 
control, a retractable cord, an auto timer, 
and gravity-feed. 

The Anscorama comes in three 
models. (Prices start at under $155.) The 
980Z has an f/ 3.5 4-to-6 inch zoom lens,- 
the 980 and 970 have a 4 inch f / 2.8 lens. 
The 980 and 980Z also comes with a 
handsome cover we call the Anscodome. 
So the whole projector, with the slides in 
position, can be carried around like an 
attache case. 

The Anscorama is the newest slide 
projector you can get. 

The reason is simple. We've only 
just invented it. 



The new GAF Anscorama slide projector. 
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THE ONE AND ONLY REASON Jack Daniel seeded 
in the Hollow was this cool limestone spring. 


Nearly a century ago folks said Jack Daniel wasn’t much 
at business. For he put his distillery twelve miles from the 
nearest railroad. But you see, Mr. Jack was a whiskey man 
first, a business man second. So he settled down near this 
cool limestone spring, where to this day the iron-free water 
flows pure and perfect for making 
Jack Daniel’s. Aker a sip, we 
believe, you’ll see why we still 
regard our spring so highly. 

And why Jack Daniel, everything 
considered, wasn’t so bad at 
business after all. 



TENNESSEE WHISKEY • 90 PROOF BY CHOICE o 1968. jack Daniel Distillery. Lam Motlow, Prop.. Inc. 
DISTILLED AND BOTTLED BY JACK DANIEL DISTILLERY • LYNCHBURG (POP. 384). TENN. 


C'luskcy and Mac Dudley the track did 
take its toll of machinery. Only 1 1 of 
the 26 starters were running at the fin- 
ish, and only Bucknum, Unscr and An- 
dretti were anywhere near contention at 
the end. 

Andretti, in fact, was lucky to finish. 
With superior horsepower, Unser built 
a steady lead over his rival. Then, on the 
67th lap of the 1 25-lap race Mario coast- 
ed slowly into the pits from about a 
mile out. Engine trouble? Blown tire? 
Nothing like that. He was out of gas. 
His crewmen had calculated he could 
run at least 70 laps on the full load he 
had begun the race with; they missed 
by two, and Andretti lost 90 seconds, 
or nearly 2 Vi laps, by failing to come in 
for fuel earlier. 

That left the track clear for Unser. 
but, as his first car had in practice, his 
backup car blew its engine on the main 
straight after 76 laps. Unscr parked it 
at the end of the pit and ran over to 
flag in the car of his teammate, Mike 
Mosley, which, due to the attrition, was 
now in the lead. Unser simply requi- 
sitioned Mosley's car, a move condoned 
because of an archaic and foolish USAC 
rule that allows a copilot to share a start- 
ing driver's championship points on a 
prorated basis. 

The propriety of the rule is dubious 
at best. The driving title for 1967 was 
decided in the season’s last race when 
A. J. Foyt crashed in the Rex Mays 300 
at Riverside, Calif., hopped into Roger 
McCluskey's car and drove it long 
enough to gel the points necessary for 
his fifth championship. 

Even so, Unser's strategy did not pre- 
serve his lead. Second place was worth 
400 points to Andretti and put him slight- 
ly ahead. With just three races left, Ma- 
rio's lead over Unscr is 139 points (as- 
suming the order of finish as of Sunday 
night isupheld), 3,538 to 3,399. By jump- 
ing cars Unser picked up 98 points. The 
biggest loser of all was Mosley, a 23-year- 
old in his second championship season, 
who probably could have held on to 
win. It would have been his first vic- 
tory. During the exchange of cars Unser, 
who is 6 feet even, had difficulty ad- 
justing to Mosley's car. Mosley is 5' 7", 
and the seat had been tailored for him. 

Andretti said pragmatically, “It’s in 
the rulebooks, and I would do it my- 
self. But I don't like the rule. 

“Besides, I’m a little guy [5' 6']. I 
can’t just get into any car." end 
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golf / Jack Nick/aus 


At the 
start 
the left hand 
must 
be right 


The first part of a sound golf swing is a 
sound grip with your left hand, since it 
is with your left hand that you first grasp 
the club. The position of the left hand 
should be the same whether you use an 
interlocking, overlapping or a baseball 
grip. There is a correct way and an in- 
correct way to hold the club in your 
left hand. Many golfers prefer to hold 
it in the fingers of their left hand. How- 
ever, I grip the club in m> palm as much 
as possible. Try this test: rest a club 
against your fingers. It all feels pretty 
weak, doesn't it? Now rest the same club 
in your palm. Feels pretty firm, doesn't 
it? By holding the club in your palm 
you have complete control throughout 
the swing and thus can make a more 
solid swing and a stronger hit. As far as 
I am concerned, there is no other way 
to grip the club with your left hand. 



O 1968 Ohio Prc 
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A National Football League player 
wears a lot of protection you can’t 
see. Including a lip protector. 



Many NFL players have been using 
Chap Stick for years. But now the 
league is placing a supply of ‘Chap 
Stick’ Lip Balm in every locker room. 

‘Chap Stick’ conditions lips. Keeps 
them feeling good because it has mois- 
turizing ingredients ( Moistutanc’ ) and 
special medication. 

That’s why it works wonders for 
chapped lips, too. 

Get ‘Chap Stick’ yourself. And don’t 
take your lips anywhere without it. 

* 1968 MILLER MORTON COMPANY, a tubudiary ot 
A. H Robins Company. Richmond. Va. 23230 


BRIDGE / Charles Goren 


Darling of the kibitzers 


Competing for a berth on the North American team in the 1969 World 
Championship is Sidney Lazard, whose style delights the galleries 


"There will be some notable absentees 
* when play begins in Atlantic City Oc- 
tober 25 to select the North American 
team for the 1969 World Championship. 
Robert Jordan and Arthur Robinson, 
considered by many to have the best rec- 
ord of any pair on recent American 
teams, will be sitting out this year be- 
cause Jordan’s new job won’t permit his 
taking the time. Qualifying for the team, 
practicing and then playing in the world 
event demand at least six weeks that 
Bobby can't spare this year. Eric Mur- 
ray of Toronto is in the same fix, with 
the result that his perennial partner, Sam- 
my Kehela, will be trying for the team 
paired with Baron Wolf Lebovic. Lew 
Mathe isn’t playing because so he says 
— he doesn’t care for Atlantic City in gen- 
eral, but most observers think there arc 
other, unstated reasons. 

Nevertheless, the field will be a strong 
one, with such pairs as Edgar Kaplan- 
Nornian Kay, Alvin Roth-Bill Root, B. 
Jay Becker-Dorothy Hayden, Tobias 
Stonc-John Crawford among those with 
plenty of experience against the Italians. 
Also long experienced is George Rapce — 
five world championships, including 
three wins — partnered by Sidney Lazard. 
who played in his sole world champi- 
onship by the unanimous invitation of 
his five teammates. 

I am not about to argue with the phi- 
losopher who first comforted a loser 
with, “You can’t win ’em all.” But I 
wish I could explain why Lazard, who 
is rated among the world’s greatest card- 
players. should have won. comparatively 
speaking, so few. Of course, the 37-year- 
old New Orleans oilman does not play 
in all the tournaments. In fact, last time 
I saw him at a tournament I almost 
failed to recognize him. In the interim, 
while he missed a couple of Nationals, 
he had taken off 50 pounds. Lazard is a 
gentle-mannered man who looks forbid- 
ding. He cheerfully admits that he didn’t 
do too well against the Italians when he 
played on the American team in 1959. 
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"But I worried them a lot," he adds. 

Lazard always plays spectacularly — 
possibly because as an aggressive bid- 
der he more often needs to conjure an 
extra trick out of nowhere than to come 
up with a safety play that insures a com- 
fortable contract. Naturally this endears 
him to the kibitzers; nobody in the au- 
dience that watched him play for New 
Orleans in a winning intercity match 
against Dallas-Houston late last fail 
would have agreed with Sid’s own es- 
timate — that he was not playing quite 
as well as he had a year before. This 
was the kind of hand with which he 
gave the audience a treat : 


Both sides vulnerable 
North dealer 


WEST 

♦ J 

4 Q 10 7 5 

♦ K 8 7 4 
4 K 9 7 6 


NORTH 
4 10 9 8 5 
Y A 8 3 

♦ A 10 5 

♦ Q J 8 


4 A K 
4 9 2 

♦ Q J 9 6 3 2 
4 5 12 


SOUTH 
4 Q 7 6 4 3 2 
4 K J 6 4 

♦ 

4 A 10 3 

NORTH HAST SOUTH 

(Melton) (Levitt) (l.a.-ard) 

PASS PASS I 4 

2 N.T. PASS 4 4 

PASS PASS 

Opening lead: jack of spades 


WKST 

(Jacoby) 

PASS 

PASS 


North and South were playing limit 
raises so, although North's two-no- 
trump bid looked normal, it was in fact 
the equivalent of a strong double raise 
in spades. Had Lazard rebid only three 
spades, it would have indicated a weak- 
ish third-hand opening and North could 
have passed. 

In the other room, against the same 
contract. West had opened a diamond, 
ducked in dummy and ruffed by South. 
Declarer led a trump, and when East 
won he shifted to the 9 of hearts, taken 
by dummy’s ace. The ace of diamonds 

continued 




Finally. 


Now you con do what you never did 
before in a Volkswagen: 

Nothing. 

Yup. We've gone and put a fully auto- 
matic transmission in a Volkswagen. 

In fact, we put it in two Volkswagens (as 
an option) . The Fastback. And Squareback. 

So now you can drive anywhere in a 
VW without having to shift for yourself. 


Just put the lever in 3. (What everyone 
else calls DRIVE.) And drive, like you would 
any regular car. 

Except with our automatic, you'll have 
to do one thing you don't do with someone 
else's automatic: 

Stay away from gas stations more often. 

Because you'll need gas less often. One 
gallon takes you not 10 miles. Or 15. 


But 25 miles. 

So now you can do what you always 
did before in a Volkswagen: 

Save money. Automatically. 



*L '~b 15 

W A | The Home Team. 

Ilf-, Takes a cue 
A; ,Jbi from Brunswick. 


When the name of the game is billiards, everyone wants to make 
the scene. And everyone can (mom, dad and kids, too), 
because this is one fun game with no age limit. 

Brunswick gives you ten tables to choose from 
(plus a bumper pool table for those billiard 
buffs a bit short on space). 


Take a cue from the Home 



Team. Put a little 
togetherness in your 
house from Brunswick. 


THE NO. 1 NAME IN BILLIARDS 

CONSUMER DIVISION / BRUNSWICK CORPORATION 
69 West Washington Street / Chicago. Illinois 60602 
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BRIDGE continued 


was cashed, declarer discarding a club. 
Dummy’s last diamond was ruffed and 
South exited with a second trump. East 
won and returned another heart. South 
went up with the king and exited with a 
heart. If hearts had been evenly divid- 
ed, with West originally holding three 
to the queen, that player would have 
been forced to lead a club or else give de- 
clarer a ruff in dummy while he dis- 
carded a second club. As it was. West 
was able to win with the 10 of hearts 
and exit with the queen, forcing dum- 
my to ruff. The club finesse was off, 
and the contract went down one. 

Lazard had to cope with the far less 
helpful opening lead of a trump. But 
one slight slip in the defense— East’s fail- 
ure to cash his second high trump at once 
— left the tiny chink through which La- 
zard pulled home his contract. East fig- 
ured that it might be necessary to lead 
twice in order to keep his partner out 
of an end play. As a result. East him- 
self became the end-play victim. When 
he won the trump lead he shifted to the 
9 of hearts. As was the case in the oth- 
er room, Lazard did not take the “free” 
finesse by playing the heart jack. He 
won the trick in his hand with the king 
and made the essential and brilliant play 
of returning a low club! 

His reasoning? East was marked with 
the ace-king of spades. He must also 
have at least one honor in diamonds, 
since West presumably would have led 
that suit with a solid holding. Therefore, 
since East had passed initially, he was 
most unlikely to hold the king of clubs, 
so it would not pay to waste a vital 
entry to dummy to take a losing finesse. 

In addition to putting the “right” op- 
ponent on lead, the low club return set 
a mild trap for West. If he ducked. South 
could discard his remaining low club 
on the ace of diamonds after winning 
the trick in dummy. But West didn't 
fall. He went up with the king and ex- 
ited with a club. Dummy's queen won, 
and Lazard cashed dummy's ace of di- 
amonds — discarding a heart — ruffed a 
diamond and returned to dummy with 
the acc of hearts, extracting East’s last 
card in that suit. Dummy's last diamond 
was ruffed, the acc of clubs was cashed 
and East was put on lead with his high 
trump. With nothing left but diamonds. 
East had to allow Lazard to discard his 
last heart while dummy ruffed and the 
gallery applauded loud and long, end 
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All gasolines 
are not created equal 


Gasolines are made by men. And so 
they differ, depending on the men who 
make them. 

The men who make Mobil Gasoline 
have recently added something that 
really makes our gasoline special-an 
engine Detergent. 

We are the only gasoline company to 
have this engine cleanser in both our 
Premium and Regular blends. 

Not just a carburetor cleanser. A lot 
of companies have that. But an engine 
cleanser. 

New Mobil Detergent Gasoline ac- 
tually starts cleaning your engine 
within one mile. And helps keep your 
engine clean, while you drive. 

So? 

So, the cleaner you make your en- 
gine, the smoother it'll run. The less 
gasoline you'll waste. The longer your 
car will last. 

And the less chance you'll have of 
sta 1 1 i ng. Or ha vi ng a brea kdown. Or be- 
ing stuck with a big repair bill. 

We think we've destroyed the myth 
that "Gas is gas'.' 

Because our new gasoline is not just 
equal, but better : 

Better than it was before. 

Better for your car. 

Better. Because we decided that the 
waytomakeyoustopat a Mobil Station, 
instead of another station, is to give 
you something bet- 
ter to stop for. IV|(Q)DII 


© Mobil Oil Corporation 




h! the old swimmiri -hole! whare the 
crick so still and deep 
Looked like a baby-river that was 
laying half asleep, 

And the gurgle of the w or ter round 
the drift jest below 
Sounded like the laugh of something 
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Before we could remember anything 
but the eyes 

Of the angels lookin’ out as we left 
Paradise; 

But the merry days of youth is beyond 
our con t role, 

And it’s hard to part ferever with the 
old swimmin -hole. 


THE OLD SWIMMIN’-HOLE 

James Whitcomb Riley — 1883 



Old Swimmin'-Hole continued 


G reenfield, Ind. lies 20 miles east 
•of Indianapolis, and, more 
than ever, its chief function 
is to serve as another un- 
distinguished back bedroom for the big 
city. The principal, apparent difference 
between Greenfield and other flat, un- 
inspiring cities of 11,000 is that James 
Whitcomb Riley was bom there in 1849. 
In consequence and out of necessity, not 
having much else to push, Greenfield 
boosts the poet. There is a statue of 
JWR in the center of Greenfield at the 
front door of the Hancock County Court- 
house. There is the Riley Memorial Park 
and the Hoosier Poet Motel. The house 
in which he was born has been preserved 
and restored by the Riley Old Home So- 
ciety. Ladies of the society escort visi- 
tors. at 50c a head, through the house, 
pointing out the bed in which "our poet 
slept” and reciting appropriate lines of 
Little Orphan I Annie when the tour 
reaches the servants' quarters. Then, also 
in a commemorative way. in Greenfield, 
on the bridge in town where U.S. High- 
way 40 crosses Brandywine Creek, there 
is a bronze plaque indicating that the 
water below was Riley’s, too. 

Immortalize is a large, emphatic word, 
like always, forever, and truly, and it 
should be used gingerly, if at all. There- 
fore, rather than claiming that our poet 
immortalized the "gurglin' worters” of 
the Brandywine, it is safer to say that 
he only scooped out a spot for them in 
the heartland of mythic America under 
the blueberry-pic trees, in front of the 
old ball park, beyond the waving fields 
of gram. 

This notion — that while The Old 
Swimmin'-Hole may not be great liter- 
ature, it is great myth — seems to be the 
only one that accounts for the fact that 
Brandywine Creek, the water from which 
the legend was distilled, created a na- 
tional news flurry this past summer. In 
mid-July the sanitarian of Hancock 
County, Dick Wilson, put up a sign in 
the Brandywine, 100 yards upstream 
from the bronze plaque, which prohib- 
ited swimming and wading in the creek 
on the grounds that the water was suf- 
ficiently polluted to constitute a health 
hazard. A young reporter, Dick Baum- 
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bach, took a picture of the closing while 
his editor, Dick Spencer, wrote a cor- 
responding story for The Greenfield Daily 
Reporter. Both picture and story were 
subsequently picked up and published 
all over the country. Editorials of prop- 
er dismay and anguish followed. 

This caused a good many nettled cit- 
izens of Greenfield to point out that 
there are a number of bodies of water 
that have been officially designated as 
polluted and innumerable others that 
probably should or could be. This is 
true but irrelevant. When you poison 
the Hudson River, Lake Michigan or 
Chesapeake Bay, you are only contam- 
inating water. But if you poison the Old 
Swimmin'-Hole you are messing with 
mythic water. 

So one morning in Greenfield I walked 
through Riley Park, along the banks of 
the Brandywine, from the Route 40 
bridge, past the Stay Out-No Swimming- 
Wading-Danger-Disease sign. It is a dis- 
tance of 712 paces, and local authorities 
told me that someplace in the course of 
this stroll I was almost sure to pass a 
place where our poet swam. The Bran- 
dywine is 50 feet or so wide and about 
a foot deep, except in several elbow turns 
where there are deep holes. The current 
of the Brandywine is sluggish, the wa- 
ter gray-green in color, greasy in ap- 
pearance, rank in odor. What can be 
seen of the bottom is silty. The banks 
are low, fringed with reeds, buttonbush. 
Queen Anne's lace, poison ivy, a few 
small sycamores. 

In the Brandywine that morning were: 
76 tin cans (beer and soft drink con- 
tainers being the most numerous). 12 
paper and six Styrofoam cups, 1 1 glass 
bottles, three broken park benches, three 
automobile tires, three light bulbs, two 
plastic detergent bottles, two piles of bro- 
ken brick, two dead rats and one (or 
part of one) of each of the following: 
steel cable, oil can, bundle of newspapers, 
lard bucket, highway guardrail, sandal, 
boot, toolbox, car seat, watermelon rind. 
In an animate way I saw several patch- 
es of duckweed, three schools of either 
dace or shiner minnows, half a dozen 


grass frogs and one stinkpot turtle. 

In this stretch there are three tiny trib- 
utaries flowing into the Brandywine. Be- 
neath the municipal swimming pool, 
which is set above the east bank, there 
is a drain, presumably serving some func- 
tion in the pool's plumbing system. Fifty 
yards upstream on the west bank, a very 
small, apparently freshwater spring 
oozes up from beneath the roots of a sy- 
camore. Someone had stashed the re- 
mains of a picnic lunch into this spring- 
hole. so that the water, before reaching 
the Brandywine, had to pass through a 
cold-meat-sandwich filter. Finally, above 
the No Swimming sign there is an open 
drain, through which seeps (at a rate of 
about two cups a minute) a thick, black- 
ish liquid that smells bad. Dick Wil- 
son, who, as sanitarian, had officially 
closed the Brandywine, said that though 
what came out of the drain was pretty 
much pure sewage, it was not from Mc- 
Culler’s slaughterhouse. He was not cer- 
tain what was the source but he sus- 
pected an illegal septic tank and he 
planned to check it out when he had 
some spare time. 

Directly above the drain the park ends 
in a tangled, swampy thicket. Beyond, 
the Brandywine flows first through sub- 
urban backyards, then into farmland, 
fenced fields, and on to what appears 
to be its source, a boggy woodlot 15 
miles or so northeast of Greenfield. Af- 
ter leaving the Old Swimmin'-Hole prop- 
er, I stopped making a detailed body 
count of debris and concentrated more 
on what might be called the ecology of 
pollution. 

At the edge of Greenfield there is an 
abattoir directly on the bank of the Bran- 
dywine, the loading and holding pens 
nearly extending down to the water. Dick 
Wilson explained that formerly this 
had been a serious source of pollution 
— “blood, guts, hair, offal." However, 
the operator had put in a settling tank, 
which had reduced, though not elimi- 
nated, the problem. Hancock County is 
not principally stock country, but fairly 
frequently the Brandywine runs past cat- 
tle yards or through pig pens. Five 
miles above town there is a surpris- 
ing ranch with a field full of ostrich- 
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es, buffaloes, zebras, antelopes and other 
exotics, imported and pastured along the 
Brandywine by a local ready-mix cement 
tycoon. Brandywine Creek must be one 
of the few streams in Indiana that car- 
ries ostrich feathers and zebra dung. 

To the east of Riley Park is found 
the only substantial source of industrial 
pollution, a plastic coating works that 
is a branch of Arvin Industries. For- 
merly, enough acid waste from this fac- 
tory flowed into the stream to kill fish. 
Acid is still flow ing but at a slower rate. 
The biological effects of the acid that re- 
mains are unknown, but they arc not ob- 
viously fatal to any visible sort of wild- 
life. Directly above the slaughterhouse 
there is a small dam across the creek, 
and along the banks of the created im- 
poundment there is a development com- 
munity of 30 or 40 mobile homes. Such 
clusters of new houses, mobile and oth- 
erwise. small, square boxes of the sort 
that bug folk singers, sit on small, square 
lots throughout the Brandywine Valley. 
Many of the owners arc Indianapolis 
commuters, and there are apparently 
more of them coming. A mile above 
town a streamside swamp is being 
cleared, filled and subdivided. At the 
very end of the Brandywine on one side 
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of the marshy quarter section in which 
the stream rises. Clark and Rozcll of Wil- 
kinson, Ind. are offering lots for sale 
and two new houses arc now being built 

A family living in the country creates 
as much waste as a city one but must dis- 
pose of it privately, there being no sewer 
mains. The usual practice is to put in a 
septic tank, which holds the solid wastes 
and spreads the liquid matter over a 
large enough area so that it is not ob- 
vious or objectionable in any one place. 
Sewage from septic tanks (and for that 
matter any other system) does not dis- 
appear. It becomes part ol the soil and 
eventually some of it enters the natural 
drainage system, the main artery of 
which in this area is Brandywine Creek. 

The Brandywine Valley is low with 
very little pitch; the soil is heavy. Drain- 
age is a general problem, much of the 
land having once been almost a swamp. 
Some of it still is. In consequence, it 
is a benign environment for mosquitoes. 
In years past southern Indiana was ma- 
larial. Now, for the sake of health and 
comfort, insecticides are sprayed over 
the marshes either by public employees, 
as is the case in Greenfield city, or by 
private landowners in the rural areas. 
One feature of insecticides is their re- 


sidual durability. The poisons do not 
break dow-n quickly. All of the spray 
eventually comes back to earth, some 
directly, some after having passed 
through animals. This waste product 
enters the drainage system in consid- 
erable amounts, too. 

There is also a somewhat special re- 
lated phenomenon in the area. The city 
of Greenfield has pul in a new inciner- 
ator. replacing its old garbage dump lo- 
cated on the Brandywine. Last summer 
the original dump teemed with rats. 
"They're getting hungry, restless," Wil- 
son explained. "So now they’re begin- 
ning to move up the stream through 
those weeds and junk, looking for food 
and runs. We’ve bought $400 worth of 
poison. We're going to saturate the area. 
The poison kills the rats but only makes 
dogs and cats vomit. Next Wednesday 
a federal pest-control man is coming 
down from Purdue University to dem- 
onstrate the proper use of the stuff." 
The rats will die in the Brandywine. 

The major crossing over the creek is 
that of new Interstate Highway 70 that 
bypasses Greenfield on the north. This 
divided freeway has only recently been 
completed, and the road cut at the Bran- 
dywine bridge is still raw, a good source 
of silt. The other bridges are very small 
ones, carrying county roads across the 
stream, but each crossing, of whatever 
size, constitutes a kind of artificial trib- 
utary. Highway ditches carry runoff from 
feedlots, topsoil, agricultural fertili- 
zers, herbicides, pesticides. Automotive 
wastes- grease, gasoline, exhaust— drop 
or settle into the water at the bridges. 
Also the bridge clearings are obvious 
places for fishing, throwing bottles and 
other items or for making love, all of 
which arc activities that contribute to 
the contents of the creek. 

There is, in the end, no method, no in- 
struments of analysis sufficiently sensi- 
tive to determine precisely the compo- 
sition of the compound that flows down 
the Brandywine into the Old Swimmin'- 
Hole. Generally, incompletely, however, 
it is a mix of water, silt, human, animal 
and industrial wastes, highway drip- 
pings, fertilizers, herbicides, pesticides, 
soluble garbage, insoluble trash, dead 
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This was the way it was that day last July when they closed down the old swimmin -hole. 
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reformed hippie 
writes: 



Like, man, 
my search for 
new intellectual 
horizons was 
going Nowheresville 
until I switched to 
Colt 45. 

it succeeded where 
my guru 
failed. 


A completely 
unique experience! 
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rats and live bacteria. Give or take a 
pinch of this and a jigger of that, this is 
the sort of broth that is the stock so- 
lution of most of the rivers, lakes and 
estuaries of America. 

In Greenfield nobody denies that 
Brandywine Creek is a mess. A few don’t 
deny it because they know it is a mess. 
The great majority don’t deny it because 
they haven't had occasion to look at 
the creek in some years. If a stranger 
shows up and says the creek is full of 
junk and poison, they are inclined to be- 
lieve him, knowing how it is with water 
everywhere these days. 

This would seem to be a sneaky, snot- 
ty way of saying that, contamination- 
wise, the people of Greenfield are plac- 
id, ignorant copouts. This is not the in- 
ference intended, though. Sewage, poi- 
sonous water and garbage disposal are 
about as natural and attractive subjects 
for casual conversation and speculation 
in Greenfield as any place else — that is, 
they are unnatural, unattractive subjects. 
Also, there are probably as many peo- 
ple in Greenfield, as in any other city, 
who amuse themselves by walking along 
creeks counting tin cans — which is very 
few citizens. 

“I haven’t been down there in years,” 
says Alta Murdock, who operates a mo- 
tel on Route 40 several hundred yards 
east of the Brandywine, ‘‘but if it is un- 
sightly with trash laying around, that 
certainly is not a good thing for the rep- 
utation of the town, considering that it 
is an old historical landmark. Closing 
down the stream for swimming was prob- 
ably a good thing. The children have 
that pool in the park and that is made 
for swimming. There is really no reason 
why they should have to use the creek.” 

A Mrs. McCorkle, who was on host- 
ess duty at the old Riley home, said. "I 
suppose it is not very clean, but all that 
publicity about how dirty the poet's old 
swimming hole is, is embarrassing. It's 
natural to want to keep that kind of 
thing to yourself, don’t you think? Ac- 
tually, I suppose there is not a whole 
lot that can be done about the real pollu- 
tion. You know, we have already spent 
more than a million dollars on a new sew- 
age plant. But, if there are tires and 
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cans and things like that in the creek, 
we certainly should take action. You 
know, it is always women who have to 
take action in beautification and things 
like that. The summer is a bad time 
with everyone vacationing, but I am sure 
in the fall, when wc get back together, 
the women's clubs are going to be ask- 
ing some questions of the city fathers 
about the creek. If wc don’t get answers, 
maybe wc should sec if wc can get some 
new city fathers.” 

Dick Wilson is the only man in Green- 
field who has much interest in counting 
or thinking or talking about tin cans. 
‘‘There is unquestionably a lot of de- 
bris in the creek," says Wilson, "and it 
looks bad, but that does not make it a 
cesspool, which is the impression that 
the photograph and all those stories 
gave.” And what docs make it a cess- 
pool? 

"Actually the whole matter was ex- 
aggerated. Look," says Wilson, shuffling 
out a paper that essentially lists the stand- 
ings of various bodies of water in the pol- 
lution league of Hancock County. "I 
check water all over the area. All you 
can say of the so-called Old Swimmin’- 
Holc is that it is mildly polluted." 

The substance of the pollution count 
is that water with a colloform (noxious 
bacteria) index number of under 1,000 
is not technically polluted. Only one 
body of water in Hancock County that 
Wilson had tested was under the magic, 
nonpoisonous number. The Old Swim- 
min'-Hole Jogged in at about 2,000, com- 
paring very favorably with the champion, 
which had run up a colloform score of 
23 million. 

Then was the no swimming-wading- 
danger-disease sign that Wilson put up 
in the Brandywine something of a san- 
itarian’s hoax? 

"Anytime you have pollution," Wil- 
son patiently explains, ‘‘you have a po- 
tential health hazard — typhoid, hepati- 
tis, other infections. But it is almost im- 
possible to say how hazardous. I tes- 
tified in court once about an exposed 
garbage pile. Their lawyer asked me what 
dangerous bacteria were in the pile, how 
many, what disease would they cause, 
had anyone ever been made sick be- 
continued 



((INCREDIBLE detail in the pic- 
I ture,” said the newspapermen, 
who were not being paid for aToshiba 
commercial. 

. . . great natural color,” said the 
driver watching himself spin out in 
the replay. 

You’ll react the same way. Here’s why. 
The new Toshiba Spectronic pic- 
ture tube provides almost twice the 
color dots per-square-inch as sim- 
ilar sized conventional sets. Result: 
Incredible detail, clarity. Natural 


colors tuned easily with new Toshiba 
slide rule tint control. There's noth- 
ing like it. 

And Toshiba makes the only color 
portables specially built . . . inside 
and out . . . to take the jolts and 
jars of the active Portable People. 
For extra ruggedness, we bond a 
high tensile strength steel band 
around the picture tube. (The picture 
tube is warranted for two [2] years.*) 
Toshiba solid state devices replace 
troublesome tubes. It's all in a mere 


39 pounds. Extra light? No. The 
most reliable color? Yes. If you’re 
one of the Portable People check 
out Toshiba, famous in 130 lands. 
Above, The Spectrum Series with 
new Spectronic 69 sq. in. rectangular 
picture from $289.50. Manufacturer’s 
suggested retail price. 
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cause of that particular dump. I couldn’t 
tell him. I doubt that anyone could. 

"My point is that because the Bran- 
dywine is the Old Swimmin’-Hole the 
whole thing has been exaggerated. Ac- 
tually, it was more polluted several years 
ago before the city of Greenfield installed 
the new sewage treatment system. Be- 
fore that there was a lot of raw sewage 
in the water and it stunk to high heav- 
en sometimes. The sewage plant hasn't 
cleared it all up, never will, but it has 
helped.” 

Then why did the sigh go up this year 
rather than in the bad, old, stinking days? 

"Well, that is sort of hard to explain. 
Actually, I was cooperating with the po- 
lice in Riley Park. They had some trou- 
ble with kids playing around in the creek. 
So they asked me to help them out with 
that sign. The creek is just not an ap- 
proved place for youngsters to be. It is 
easier for the police to know what the 
kids arc doing when they are at the pool 
rather than scattered up and down the 
creek.” 

If you leave things here, you leave 
Dick Wilson as the stereotyped small- 
time, small-minded bureaucrat, fussing 
with his papers, mostly interested in not 
having his boat rocked and in return will- 
ing not to rock anyone else’s boat. For 
conventional purposes it would, in fact, 
be tidier to leave him there, for such ste- 
reotypes are as common to view-with- 
alarm conservation literature as Brook- 
lyn privates are to war novels. But the 
truth is occasionally stranger than con- 
vention. Just before he said "It’s been 
my pleasure. If I can do anything else 
for you, let me know,” Wilson said: 

“In the short run the sewage that gets 
into the Brandywine — the garbage, the 
rats — are not life-and-dcath matters. At 
any given time it is probably easier, 
cheaper, more polite to put up with them 
than not. But I have the feeling that in 
the long run it is a life-and-death mat- 
ter. If it goes on for another 50, 100, 
200 years, we’ll probably die because 
we can’t live in our own dirt. We are 
like too many animals in too small a 
pen. Little by little we are covering ev- 
erything with filth, poisoning the place 
we live in. Frankly, it doesn’t seem too 
continued 
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CANADIAN WHISKY— A BUND OF SELECTED WHISKIES. SI* YEARS 010. 86.8 PROOF. SEAGRAM DISTILLERS CO.. N Y C. 



A popular American expression meaning 
the Smooth Canadian. 


Seagram's V O. Canadian. Known by the company it keeps. 
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likely to me that wc will be willing or 
even able to do anything to avoid get- 
ting to that time.” 

Berry S. Hurley, the mayor of Green- 
field, is a professional politician, ru- 
mored in town to have ambitions for 
higher places. Therefore, he is beset by 
problems common to politicians every- 
where. Crises that someone else considers 
to be immediate, he must consider im- 
mediate. For example, on a Saturday 
morning there were a lot of long-haired, 
restless youths standing around the cor- 
ridors of the Greenfield City Hall. Some 
were locals, dragsters and noisemakers, 
violators of the town’s curfew. Others 
were foreign, hippy types who had been 
hitchhiking through Greenfield. All had 
been busted the previous night by May- 
or Hurley’s men and were being tried 
in municipal court for their unapproved 
acts. ‘‘There should be a law that every 
boy has to have a haircut every three 
weeks,” the mayor said, glaring out of 
his office door at the occupants of the 
city hall corridor. “That long hair is a 
gesture of contempt toward law and or- 
der. That is the only reason they let it 
grow.” 



Greenfield's mayor in Riley's "baby-river." 
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Ordinarily, pollution is not, as Dick 
Wilson said, regarded as immediate a 
crisis as is law and order in most con- 
stituencies. Therefore, for most mayors 
it is just in the nature of a dull, con- 
tinuing, sub-Excedrin administrative 
headache. However, now and then it will 
flare up when, for example, typhoid or 
garbage men strike or when a smart- 
aleck, young boy reporter sells a pic- 
ture of your dirty river to a wire ser- 
vice. 

“So far as [ am concerned there was 
no reason for putting up that sign. There 
is some pollution, but under my admin- 
istration we have done something about 
the problem," said the mayor about the 
Old Swimmin'-Holc crisis. "I suppose 
maybe Dick Wilson took a reading on 
a real hot day. I could take that sign 
down, it’s on city property, but I make 
a real effort to cooperate with other of- 
ficials. Naturally I'm not surprised the 
Reporter should jump on it. 

“The paper and the old line estab- 
lishment of this town have fought my 
administration from the beginning. But 
I don’t lose any sleep over the sniping. 
I was elected by a bigger majority in 
the second campaign than the first so I 
guess the people are with me. Here is a 
clipping," said the mayor, handing over 
a tear sheet from the Daily Reporter , 
“about the last election. You can take 
it along. 

“Now take the situation in regard to 
the Brandywine. The city is doing its 
part. We put in a modern sewage sys- 
tem, as you know. We talked Arvin into 
reducing the acid waste flow. Two years 
ago 1 tried to clear up all that junk 
around the so-called Old Swimmin’- 
Hole, dredge the silt out of the creek. 
You know who stopped me?" 

Who? 

“The U.S. Government. A federal 
marshal came into this office and said 
I’d better get our equipment out of the 
creek, that we might change the water 
level downstream in the county. I’ll tell 
you this, the real pollution in that stream 
comes from the county. The county says 
they haven’t got the money to do any- 
thing about it. Right now I ‘ve got a chem- 
ist making tests. When I get my evi- 

continued 
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dence I’m going to present it to the In- 
diana State Health Department and see 
if they can get the county to move. If 
you want to know about the pollution, 
talk to the county people.” 

Conveniently, the Hancock County 
Planning Board was meeting that same 
morning in the courthouse, directly 
across from City Hall. Among others 
at the meeting was Fred Bullman, a big, 
weathered farmer, who is a member of 
the planning board, a Hancock County 
commissioner and a longtime rural res- 
ident of the area. 

“I know what the mayor says,” said 
Bullman, “but I also know, and he does 
too, that Greenfield is still putting sew- 
age in the Brandywine, despite that mil- 
lion-dollar plant. A while back we were 
trying to clean up the creek, but the 
city council wouldn't put up 55,000 to 
pay for the work in the city. 

“We don’t have a whole lot of re- 
sources but we are making an effort in 
the county. Years ago nearly everybody 
had an outhouse. Now we've got good 
regulations regarding septic tanks, trash, 
dumping. 

"Have we had occasion to enforce 
them? Not to my recollection. You 
can’t put a gun to a man’s head over 
something like this. You’ve got to be 
flexible, work it out. If a man is 
going to raise hogs, he has to put 
them somewhere. 

"I live on Sugar Creek. Years ago 
I swam there. Last summer my little 
grandson was swimming in Sugar Creek 
and he got a real bad infection. He 
can’t swim there anymore, which is 
too bad, but I can’t truthfully suggest 
what county government alone can do 
about it. It’s a general condition. Here 
is an example. There is a farm I 
know that for years was a one-family 
place. Now it has been subdivided 
into little lots, and there are 16 fam- 
ilies living in their own homes on the 
place. So just there alone we have 16 
times more problems than we used to, 
and 1 can’t say sanitation is the most 
urgent one. We have to consider schools, 
roads, protection. Maybe we would 
all be better off if we lived like we 
did 50 years ago, but we can't. So wc 

continued 
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Hickory dickory dock 
there’s a radio in this clock. 


Most clock radios are radios 
with clocks in them. 

This is a clock with a radio in it. 

It wakes you up to commer- 
cials just like a big clock radio. 
But it takes up less than 5 inches 
square of space. 

So you get a lot more night 


table. And a lot more clock to look 
at. But you don’t spend a lot more 
money. 

In spite of its rich-fooking wal- 
nut-looking finish, it costs just 
$19.95.* 

We want it to wake you. Not 
break you. SONY 6RC-23 


Can you expect expert results 
without being a pro? 


You can with a Canon. 

You can with your first roll of film with a 
Canon TL. The easy to use professional 
camera. Simple and quick to load. 
Reads light through the lens. Meters the 
subject, not the entire scene. It never 
makes a mistake. So neither do you. 
Your Bell & Howell/Canon Dealer has it. 
Canon, the better camera. 


Canon 


0 Bell b Howell 



have to put up with the way things 
are now, which means you are not 
going to swim in the Brandywine or 
Sugar creeks. It is too bad but it is 
not exactly the end of the world." 

So there is a common refrain in the re- 
sponses of Commissioner Bullman, 
Mayor Hurley, Sanitarian Wilson. Edi- 
tor Spencer, Mrs. McCorkle and oth- 
ers. It is: "It's not my fault." Now, 
again according to literary and intellec- 
tual convention, this observation should 
serve as a metaphysical launching pad 
for a burst of purple conservationist 
prose that would illuminate the rotten 
truth — that it is their fault — that they 
and a lot of the rest of us are guilty as 
hell of poisoning the land. However, on 
the whole, the commissioner, mayor, 
sanitarian, all of them may make more 
sense than the customary purple prose. 
At the tightest technical level it is not 
their fault, because the American sys- 
tem of government is based on the prin- 
ciple that it is the inalienable right of 
any public officeholder to have a place 
where he can pass the buck. 

In a larger way (and now we return 
to the mythic-bigger-lhan-the-Hudson 
Brandywine) colloforms in the water, 
poison on the land and smog in the air 
are not even the fault of the system, 
much less anyone operating within it. It 
is true that you can name numerous, ap- 
parently malicious wrongdoers: slobbish 
Jitterbugs stopping springs with bologna 
sandwiches: venal pesticide pushers; 
smutty auto lobbyists telling people that, 
while exhaust fumes may not actually 
be good for them, they are necessary; 
and corrupt politicians who permit all 
this to go on. But these folks are es- 
sentially social psychopaths, probably 
no more numerous or important than 
congenital kleptomaniacs. 

Pathological nest foulcrs may make 
an attractive target for beautifiers, clean- 
er-uppers and sweeteners of the land, 
but their total influence is trivial. If they 
were all disposed of tomorrow in some 
human landfill, the Brandywine, real and 
mythical, would not again be what it 
was in James Whitcomb Riley's day. It 
would not be, because between 1 883 and 
now more of us than ever before have 

continu'd 
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ENGLISH 

LEATHER 


STAYS 
LIMY 
LONGER 

English Leather Lime is made with only the most 
fragrant limes. You put it on in the morning and it's 
still there at night. After Shave $2.50. $4.50. 

Cologne $3, $5. Combination gift sets $3.75 to $9.50. 
Plus a complete line of men's toiletries. 
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Shouldn't 
they hear 
both sides? 

Within ten years, the 
young people of the 
Communist-ruled 
countries in Eastern 
Europe will help 
change our world, 
for better or worse. 
Shouldn't they 
hear both sides? 
Support Radio 
Free Europe. ^ 

Send your contribu- is 

tion to Box 1967. 

Mount Vernon, N.Y. " 


Your child can’t win 
an Olympic gold 
medal this year . . . 


..but replicas of the suits selected 
for all 1968 U.S. Olympic swim- 
mers will be on sale November I. 
Male and female sizes available 
for every age. Now on display at 
your sporting goods stores and all 
Western Airlines ticket offices. 

WMe Sfm/^^^-Speerfo 

S20J S I JOHNSON CR BIVO . PORUANO OR. 97706 

’‘‘Our compliments to Western Air- 
lines for the great job they have 
done in transporting every U.S. 
athlete to Mexico City on time . 


Charge! 


Old Swimmin'-Hole continued 



Charge right inn. With your 
American Express, Shell, 
Conoco, Citgo or Sohio credit 
card. Any of Master Hosts' 
300 fine motor hotels coast to 
coast will lower the draw- 
bridge for you and your noble 
iron steed any time of the day 
or night. 

So why horse around? 
Charge into the finest sleep- 
ing accommodations, dining, 
recreation and group meeting 
facilities on the continent. 
And say, "Charge!" with your 
American Express, Shell, 
Conoco, Citgo or Sohio credit 
card. It’s a gas. 


For free directory to 
America's finest 
motor hotels, 
coast to coast, 
write to: 

Master Hosts, 

Dept. I, 

6901 W, Freeway, 
Fort Worth. 

Texas 76116 


American Express. Shell, Conoco, 
Citgo or Sohio credit cards 
accepted at all Master Hosts. 
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used the land harder than any land has 
ever been used before. 

People riding along Interstate 70. coat- 
ing things with plastic, buildingsuburban 
houses, raising pigs, slaughtering pigs, 
growing beans, keeping bugs from eat- 
ing up the beans, killing mosquitoes, 
making garbage, answering nature's call 
are not, under any sane, compassionate 
system of philosophy, ethics, morality, 
guilty of anything but living. The land 
is poisoned with use, and daily becomes 
more foul because of use. 

So what — so what do you do? So in 
the short run. when the Brandywine be- 
gins to stink, the thing called for in the 
name of sweet, temporary self-preser- 
vation is a bigger and better sewage sys- 
tem and adjuncts thereto. But in the 
long run that may be trivial. 

Because I am an ecologist and an op- 
timist, and because it is a notion that 
had occurred to me previously, I liked 
Dick Wilson's figure about “too many 
animals in too small a pen.” Like every 
other species, we live by using the en- 
vironment. We will use it as long as we 
are able to, as hard as we can. Then we 
will have to leave when we have used 
up our place of living. If there is no 
place else to go, by reason of every- 
thing else having been also used up, then, 
to put it euphemistically, a lot of us 
will have to stop using the land. When 
this happens, when the pressure to use 
the land is relaxed, the land will come 
back, be purified, become suitable for 
new use — the "worters" will gurgle 
again. If one is sufficiently optimistic, 
the whole matter can simply be regard- 
ed as one of life and death. 

Oh! the old swimmin’-hole! When I 
last saw the place. 

The scenes was all changed, like the 
change in my face; 

The bridge of the railroad now crosses 
the spot 

Wharc the old divin’-log lays sunk and 
fergot. 

And I stray down the banks whare the 
trees ust to be — 

But never again will theyr shade 
shelter me! 

And I wish in my sorrow I could strip 
to the soul, 

And dive off in my grave like the old 
swimmin'-hole. end 
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THE LOOK 
YOU WANT- 
WHENYOU 
WANT IT! 


Be Amazed at the 
Exciting Change in your 
Personal Appearance! 


Vow You can actually select the 
nay you want to look. Older, 
founger, Distinguished. Cool, 
Suave you name it! Wear each 
)ne independently or combine 
:hem (or ihe ellsct you desire. 


All items made to exacting 
jrolcssional standards Firmly 
>eif adhering Can be worn with 
>elf confidence anywhere, any- 
time They are so life-like you 
will have to remind yourself 
lliat they can be removed! 


When ordering state hair 
:olor light, medium, or dark 
irown, black or off-black, blonde, 
uburn (red), or silver (greyi. 
lot sure of your hair shade e 
:lose hair sample. 100°„ Money 
lack Guarantee Mustache $2, 
iideburns S3, Van Dyke S3 Order 
ill 3 items tor only $5 ( Save S3 ) 
iend to 

WAN INTERNATIONAL. 

>311 Yucca Street. Oept 5759, 
Hollywood. California 90028. 


Cartoon by Whitney Darrow, Jr. 



Be a buddy! 

One gift works many wonders 

THE UNITED WAY 





Even the lonely oil wants to see the world 

After all, we were born to travel. Just look at our heritage: 100% pure Pennsylvania, and that’s the richest 
motor oil on earth. And there’s our own additive Z-7, for keeping your engine silent as a footpath. One 
would think you’d sec Pennzoil everywhere. But we are an independent brand of motor oil, and we aren’t 
always out front on display. We manage to get around, though, because people do ask for us. With our quiet 
nature, we’re the best company on the road. America’s ask-for motor oil 



BOTTLED IN SCOTLAND. BLENDED SCOTCH 


ISKV. 8A 8 PROOE IMPORTEO BV CAN AOA DRV 


All Scotches are good. 


One Scotch is so good 
its the worlds best seller. 



Johnnie Wklker Red 

(THE SMOOTH SCOTCH) 



FOR THE RECORD 

A roundup of the sports information of the week 


billiards —JOB BALSIS won the U.S. Open Mil- 
liards championship and with il the 55,000 firsi 
prize in Lansing. Mich Balsis came back from the 
losers bracket of the double elimination to bcal 
Dan DiLiberto in the finals. 

boating MEL RIGGS sei a new record in winning 

pilot until this month. Riggs raced the 185-mile 
course in 3:12:47. almost six minutes faster than 
the record established in 1967 by Allan Brown. 
Only 16 out of the 43 starters finished the race. 
Peter Rittmastcr was second and Dick Bertram 


BOXING JOE SHAW won a m, 
fifth-rated welterweight Pete 
Shaw, who hopes to land a li 
Cokes, has been matched with 
vember 16) as a reward for his 


ajority decision from 
Toro in New York, 

Luis Rodriguez (No- 


roorBALi NFL: It was a week of upsets and nar- 

row escapes. New York (4-1 I lost for the first lime. 
24-11, when a revived ATLANTA < I -4 ( intercepted 
a pass to stop a Giant drive on the Falcons' three- 
yard line with 1:15 left to play. Fran Tarkenton. 
the NFL's leading passer, threw for three touch- 
downs and. other than that last-minute interception, 
had another good game. WASHINGTON (3-2) 
held on to a precarious three-point lead to defeat 
Pittsburgh <0-5 > 16-13. DALLAS (5 0) beat Phil- 
adelphia (0-5) 34 14 and took over undisputed pos- 
session of first place in the Capitol Division The 
Cowboys' Don Meredith was harried all afternoon 
by a persistent Eagle defense and was thrown for 
losses si* times, but still completed 21 of 38 passes 
for 306 yards. The Cowboys' defense was even tough- 
er and caught the Eagles' Norm Snead si* times 
and intercepted four passes. The Century Division 
standings resembled a minus pool. ST. LOUIS (2- 
3) defeated Cleveland (2-3) and NEW ORLEANS 
(2-3 ) beat Minnesota to tic for first in the division. 
St. Louis, helped by two first-half interference calls, 
scored after both, then played lough defense, hold- 
ing the Browns to 22 yards on the ground and in- 
tercepting a possible touchdown pass to win 27-21- 
Two last quarter field goals gave the Saints a 20- 
17 victory over the Vikings. DETROIT (3-2) moved 
into a tic for first in the Central Division with the 
Vikings by beating Chicago (1-4) 28-10. Mel Farr, 
last year's NFL offensive Rookie of the Year, gained 
21 1 yards and scored three touchdowns. Green Bay 
(2-3) lost Quarterback Bart Starr before the game 
started, as he pulled a muscle warming up. Even 
then the Packers might have won, since the de- 
fense played at its superb best and held Los An- 
geles to a total of 190 yards, but Bruce Gossett — 
bonds left — kicked a 27-yard field goal tr 
._ . " *" " "victory. BA' 

with the Ran 


kept pace at the top of the Coastal Division by de- 
feating San Francisco (2-3) 42-14. Earl Morrall. 
(page 20) the supersub. threw two touchdowns and 
with 10 minutes left sal down and gave Johnny 
Unitas his first chance to play this season. Unitas 
promptly passed for a touchdown. 

AFL: New York, (3-2) after a strong start, began 
its annual collapse carlv and lost to DENVER (2- 
3) 21-13, The Broncos' Steve Tcnsi threw a 72- 
yard touchdown pass to Eric Crabtree while the 
Jets' Joe Namath tossed for five interceptions and 
no touchdowns. Boston (2-3). with a chance to tie 
the Jets for the lead in the Eastern Division, lost 
to HOUSTON (2-4) 16 O. Miami (1-3-1 ) and Buf- 
falo (1-4-1) missed the chance to tighten up the 
standings, settling for a 14 14 tie SAN DIEGO (4- 
I) broke Oakland's 14-gamc winning streak by de- 
feating the Raiders (4-1) 23 14. An alert Charger 
defense recovered three fumbles and intercepted 
two passes while Lance Alworth and John Hadl 
combined to complete nine passes for 182 yards 
and a touchdown. KANSAS CITY (5-1 ) wore down 
a stubborn Cincinnati (2-4) and scored a touch- 
down in the fourth quarter to win 13-3 and take 
over first place in the West. 

golf The U.S. came from seven strokes back at the 
start of the final round to win the Eisenhower Tro- 
phy at Black Rock. Australia. Dick Siderowf ol 
Westport. Conn, and Marvin Giles of Lynchburg. 
Va shot 73s to lead the successful U.S comeback. 
Great Britain, the leader going into the final round, 
could have tied at the 72nd hole, but Ronnie 
Shade missed a si*-foot pull, and the British team 
finished second. 

GARY PLAYER eliminated Tony Jacklin on the 
first hole of a sudden-death playoff, then went on 
to defeat Bob Charles by two strokes and win the 
World Match Play golf championship, at Virginia 
Water, Fngland 

HARNESS RACING RUM CUSTOMER (S2.60) beat 
Fulla Napoleon by I 5$ lengths to win the SI 50.000 
Cane Futurity, the second leg of pacing's Triple 
Crown, at Yonkers Raceway. Rum Customer took 
the first, The Little Brown 3ug, at Delaware. Ohio. 
The final event of the series will be the Messenger 
Stake at Roosevelt Raceway on October 26. 
SNOW SPEED (S3.00) won the Hickory Smoke 
Trot at Liberty Bell Park, Philadelphia, after Nev- 
elc Pride, favored to repeat as Harness Horse of 
the Year, broke stride. 

motor sports Driving a turbo-charged Oflcn- 
hauser, RONNIE BUCKNUM averaged 163.043 
mph to win the inaugural race at Michigan In- 
ternational Speedway, Irish Hills. Mich. Bucknum 
earned SI 7,000 for his victory. Mario Andretti was 


ruled second after a protest and Bobby Unscr was 
moved back to third (page 62), 

mileposts— NAMED: BILLY MARTIN, the ag- 
gressive second baseman and ringleader of the New 
York Yankees' nightclub escapades of the 1950s, 
as manager of the Minnesota Twins to replace Cal 
Ermer. Martin, third-base coach for the Twins when 
they won the pennant in 1965. spent the last sea- 
son managing the Denver Bears of the Pacific Coast 
League, a Minnesota farm team, to prepare him- 
self for accession to a maior league job. 

NAMED: JOE SCHULTZ, a coach of the pennant- 
winning Cardinals and a lournevman catcher with 
the Pirates and the St Louis Browns from 1939 to 
1948, as manager of the new Seattle Pilots. 
NAMED: CLYDE KING, former Dodger relief 
pitcher and currently manager of the Phocni* Gi- 
ants of the PCL. a San Francisco farm team, to suc- 
ceed Herman Franks as manager of the San Fran- 
cisco Giants. 

TRADED: VADA PINSON, one of the National 
League's better hitters with a .297 lifetime batting 

winning Si. Lou iTcard i nab by The Ci nc cn n a n Reds 
In return the Reds received promising but disap- 
pointing Outfielder-First Baseman Bob Tolan. a 
230 hitler in 1968 and right-handed Relief Pitcher 
Wayne Granger, 4 and 2 with a 2.25 ERA. In an- 
other trade completed by the Cardinals, whose trans- 
actions add impressive strength for the 1969 sea- 
son. Pitcher Dave Giusli (1) and 14 won-lost and 
3.19 ERA in 1968) and Catcher Dave Adlcsh were 
obtained from Houston for reserve Catcher John 
Edwards and minor-lcagucr Tom Smith 
ANNOUNCED NINO BENVENUTI will defend 
his middleweight title against Don Fullmer, the 
No I contender, on November 23 in San Remo. 
Italy. 

RETIRED— GYPSY JOE HARRIS 22-year-old 
middleweight contender, by the Pennsylvania Slate 
Athletic Commission after learning that he was 
blind in his right eye. Harris, as unorthodox in his 
boxing style as he was in Ins training habits, re- 
portedly claims he received the injury in an ac- 
cident outside of the ring some time ago and had 
passed several prefight examinations since by mem- 
orizing the eye chan. The blindness was discov- 
ered by chance after a special wcigh-in to make 
certain Harris would be able to make the stipu- 
lated 156-pound weight for his October 15 fight 
with Manny Gonzalez. 


CREDITS 

4- Jerry Cooke; 17-R.eh Clorksow 18, 1 9 -Herb 
Schorfmon: 20, 21 -Roy DeCorovn. 22-36-illu«- 
trottons by Joiwex floro; 38, 41 — pomiitvg* by Gilbert 
Slone; 52 -Phil long-UPI; 60-tondon Doily E.press- 
Picloriol Porode; 62 — trie Schweikordt; 70, 71 - Fred 
Schnell;73— Dick Boumboch.- 78— Fred Schnell, 85- 
Je/ome Gossock. Don E. Woller. 


FACES IN THE CROWD 


SALLIE DURBIN of 

Kirkwood. Mo., moth- 
er of four and part-time 
Annie Oakley (she is 
the women's world 12- 
gauge skeet-shooling 
champion ). tied the rec- 
ord for the .410-gaugc 
| » shotgun by breaking 

97 of 100 targets at the 
La |r|V recent Missouri State 

^ Championships. 




RAYMOND CHAPMAN. 

a Memphis. Tcnn. high 
school fullback, is an 
exceptional performer 
who stars even in de- 
feat. Chapman rushed 
for 282 yards while his 
Booker T. Washington 
High School team was 
beaten 40-13. Chap- 
man scored both of 
his team’s touchdowns. 



JOHN kolius. |7. of 
H ouslon, with his cous- 
ins Jay and Danny Wil- 
liams as crew, came 
back after an early dis- 
qualification to become 
the first Texan to win 
the Sears Cup. the na- 
tional junior sailing 
championship held on 
San Francisco Bay. Ko- 
lius won by 3 Vi points. 



george ruth of Co- 
lumbia, Pa. is a seventh- 
grader who can both 
play the William Tell 
Overture and split an 
apple at 100 yards. Ex- 
changing his trumpet 
for a bow and arrow, 
he won the National 
Archery Association 
cadet championship in 
Tahlequah, Okla. 



WENDY BURKHART. 

8, of Toledo, Ohio, has 
already competed in 
eight tennis tourna- 
ments in four states. 
She has won 23 matches 
and three titles, the 
most recent of which 
was the 10-and-undcr 
girls' singles title in the 
City of Toledo Recre- 
ation Tournament. 



MABEL FERGUSON. 

13, of Pomona, Calif., 
began running a year 
ago and won her age 
group with a 57.8 for 
the 400 meters in an ex- 
hibition meet at Ml. 
SAC. Later, competing 
in the California Neigh- 
borhood Olympics, she 
won the 400 for 18- 
year-olds in 56.6 
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19 hole THE READERS TAKE OVER 


UP THE IRISH! 

Sirs: 

Dan Jenkins’ article on the Notre Dame- 
Purduc game ( Leroy on the Loose, Oct. 7) 
is at best irrelevant and pointless and at 
worst tasteless and disgusting. 

It seems that in his headlong rush to dis- 
parage a religion, a community and a uni- 
versity, the game itself became a secondary 
issue. That is unfortunate, because it was a 
fine game between a good team and an out- 
standing one. 

Commentary of this type is insulting and 
docs a disservice to both Purdue University, 
which has a tremendous football team this 
year, and Notre Dame, which has a match- 
less football tradition. 

Peter J. Kerney 

University Park, Pa. 

Sirs: 

Whether Mr. Jenkins is anti-Notrc Dame 
or just uncontrollably glib, I do not know. 
In either case, his insults to a game team 
and a fine tradition arc ill taken. To a sports 
fan, this kind of writing is not analytical or 
revealing but a barefaced and vindictive at- 
tempt to ridicule a defeated team. 

In the vernacular of football, Mr. Jen- 
kins is a cheap-shot artist who is prone to 
gloat. 

Van King 

Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Sirs: 

As a student at the University of Notre 
Dame, I was amused by your article. Mr. 
Keyes and Co. played an excellent game 
against us. It is a shame that Dan Jenkins 
saw fit to cheapen his article on their per- 
formance with derogatory remarks aimed 
at the Notre Dame student body, team and 
tradition I must admit, though, that his 
references to "Rockne in the clouds,” the 
Four Horsemen slapping at shoe tops and 
“Frank Leahy's grinning face with a halo 
over it" were childishly clever. Apparently, 
articles of this kind arc the price a univer- 
sity must pay for greatness. 

Matthew St. George 

Notre Dame, Ind. 

Sirs: 

You made an error in assuming that the 
only Columbus that could produce a quar- 
terback like Mike Phipps is Columbus, Ohio. 
Not so! Mr. Phipps is a 1966 graduate of Co- 
lumbus Senior High School in Columbus, 
Ind. 

An All-America in his senior year there, 
Phipps was noted throughout the state for 
his quarterbacking ability under the coach- 
ing of Max Andress. 

A correction of your statement might be 
in order if you plan to visit Indiana again 


soon; Mr. Phipps's father is an Indiana state 
policeman. 

John David Hopkins Sr. 
Lubbock, Texas 

• We herewith correct our statement and 
will drive carefully on our next trip to 
Indiana. — ED. 

AYES HAVE IT 

Sirs: 

In Pat Putnam's report of the Grambling- 
Morgan State game (A Man Has Got to 
Go with What He Believes, Oct. 7) he stat- 
ed that one official ruled Grambling's last 
effort a touchdown and that another of- 
ficial ruled no, and then continued, and I 
quote, "Of course, the official who said no 
prevailed." 

Let me set you straight. If any one of- 
ficial calls a touchdown— that’s what it is. 
It is not necessary for more than one of- 
ficial to see the ball on, over or above the 
goal line. 

Philip E. Genthner 

Dunedin, Fla. 

• The first official was asked to reverse 
his decision, which he did. — ED. 

WILD ABOUT HARRY 

Sirs: 

Myron Cope's article on Harry Caray, 
the voice of the Rcdbirds, was most en- 
tertaining (Harry Has His Own Ways, 
Oct. 7). He neglected, however, to make 
mention of Jack Buck. Harry's co-broad- 
caster, whose perceptive, objective analyses 
blended with Caray’s Cardinal chauvinism 
give St. Louis the best broadcast team in 
the country. 

Louis Gerber 

Washington, D.C. 

Sirs: 

Having listened to him for four years while 
attending Southern Illinois University, I 
can attest to the fact that Harry Caray 
does give baseball all the enthusiasm of a 
devoted fan. 

As a play-by-play announcer, he is the 
greatest today. But the Chicago Cubs had 
one of the best in the late Jack Quinlan. 
These two men could have been formed 
from the same mold, judging by the de- 
votion and respect given them by their teams 
and fans. 

Baseball needs more people like Harry 
Caray to bring excitement to a game some 
people say has lost its luster. For this type 
of fan, Harry Caray can help bring back 
that glitter of imagination. 

Seaman Jack Lambke, USN 
Arlington, Va. 


Sirs: 

Harry Caray is a Cardinal! Your article 
on the greatest sports announcer was just 
terrific! To fire Harry would be like trading 
Brock and Shannon for a utility infieldcr. 
He gets my vote. 

Bill Burrey III 

Reading, Pa. 

Sirs: 

1 had a professor in engineering school 
who displayed anger only once in the four 
years that I was in contact with him, and 
that was when Mr. Caray's name was men- 
tioned. Because of Caray, the man would 
not even root for the Cardinals. 

I’m 180° out of phase with my prof, 
though, as I think Harry Caray is the 
greatest. He makes the game worth your 
attention. 

Frank King 

Tulsa 

Sirs: 

Well, one of your writers finally came 
out with an article on a baseball an- 
nouncer, but unfortunately it was on the 
wrong one. Vin Scully of the L.A. Dodg- 
ers is by far the best announcer in base- 
ball. Comparing the announcing ability 
of Harry Caray to that of Vin Scully is 
like comparing a Little Leaguer to Bob 
Gibson. 

I would like to see your magazine come 
out with an article comparing sports an- 
nouncers. Being able to announce a game 
and make it enjoyable is an art in itself, 
and these men deserve some credit from 
your magazine (the bible of the sports 
world). 

I live in San Diego and listen to all Los 
Angeles teams. Vin Scully and Chick Hern 
make the Dodgers and Lakers easy to fol- 
low, while the San Diego announcers (I will 
not mention their names) arc so bad they'll 
cither give you a headache or put you to 
sleep. 

Mike Walker 

San Diego 
Sirs: 

Harry Caray haters of St. Louis look on 
the bright side. You could have had to put 
up with Phil Rizzuto. 

Hope Chaikin 

East Meadow, N.Y. 

SCHNAPPS, YES 

Sirs: 

The Problem Olympics (Sept. 30) article 
was the most comprehensive, accurate cov- 
erage of the Games I have read. It captures 
the spirit that a former participant can re- 
late to. 

The most poignant part of the story 
continued 
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sher’s was light before 
the light bulb, 
the flash bulb, 
the radio, 
the stereo, 
theTY 
instant replay, 
the telephone, 
the ice cream cone, 
fluorescent light, 
or any other light. 

You see, Usher’s 
Green Stripe Scotch 
was light in 1853. 

It’s the only Scotch that was. 
ip of Usher’s and see 
was meant to be. 


The original light Scotch 




NEW FROM 
CHAP STICK 

New Chap Stick* Lip Salve. 
Soothing, cooling relief for cold 
sores and fever blisters. 



If Field & Stream’s 
aroma doesn’t 
remind you of a 
great autumn day 
...you’re catching 
a cold. 


CHANGE 

ADDRESS 



If you're moving, please let us know 
four weeks 

before changing your address. 


Mail to: SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 

540 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 


c sure to attach your address label when 
riling on other matters concerning your sub- 
ription— billing, adjustment, complaint, etc, 


To order SI check box: □ new □ renewal 
Rales: Continental US: I year/$9. Alaska, 
Canada. Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands. 
I yr/SlO. All Military Personnel: 1 yr/86. All 
other: I yr/SU. 
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was that of Hayes Jones and his state- 
ment. "It wasn't the medal that mattered, 
don't you see, it was the experience.” 
That sums up my feelings. 

I remember lounging in the Russians' 
Olympic dormitory four years ago in To- 
kyo, and how glad we all were that our row- 
ing competition was finally over. A Rus- 
sian oarsman, who had been a friend for 
years, suddenly began dispensing water 
glasses full of homeland vodka (terrible). 
On the wall of the small room was an em- 
barrassingly large print of Lenin. The con- 
versation turned into a sarcastic but friend- 
ly political discussion. Soon, amid laughter 
and good cheer, my Russian friend rose, 
glanced at Lenin and toasted with a grin, 
"Sport and schnapps, yes; politics no." I'll 
never forget it. 

Ed Ferry 

Seattle 

NO LAUGHING MATTER 

Sirs: 

I have read your magazine for years with 
pleasure and almost universal approval. 

But your recent article ( Lost Laughter, 
Sept. 30) by a visitor to Kenya on their ath- 
letes, coaching and mismanagement (as 
judged by a white visitor) distresses me 
very much. It is unduly critical of an Af- 
rican nation not as old or as sophisticated 
as the U.S. 

It gets involved in supporting a white 
foreigner against a native Kenyan and 
then gets into African politics. If the 
English had turned more responsibility 
over to native people in Africa long ago 
they would not be so incompetent. The 
change must come now, even though per- 
formance suffers. The blacks demand it, 
justifiably so. 

Then your writer is most rude, insensitive 
and offensive to my feelings in his quote of 
Temu— "Where did Billy Mills went?" Like 
others in the article, it seemed designed, cho- 
sen to belittle, to humiliate. I have found 
many Africans who might make a few er- 
rors in English, but they also spoke French, 
Arabic and surely one or two or even more 
tribal languages. How does Writer Under- 
wood sound in Arabic? 

Then worst of all is the racial hostility 
that glaresout through thcarticlc. Your writ- 
er is so naturally insensitive, or so blocked 
by bias, that he seems to approve his hero’s 
urging Kenyans to deny their race, color, 
political dedication and volunteer to run 
with South Africans. That might please Un- 
derwood, but where would it leave the black 
athlete in black Africa? 

I am a lifetime track enthusiast, a grad- 
uate of Cornell, Columbia and Harvard, 
a professional worker in behavioral science 
and experienced in Africa. On the basis 
of this professional training and experience, 
I say this is u racist article. It can only 
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stir up further trouble in Kenya and even 
in Mexico City. It is far below your 
usual excellence. 

I will watch the Kenyans next week with 
hope and sympathy. You have added a heavy 
emotional burden to their tasks. 

Earl Planty 

Upper Saddle River, N.J. 

FAVOR 

Sirs: 

You did the racing world a great favor 
by printing the photograph of the driving 
(?) finish of the Woodward Stakes ( Mr. Right 
Wins for Dr. Fager, Oct. 7). Mr. Right was 
certainly extended, but Damascus had his 
ears pricked while Jockey Bacza sat with 
his whip uselessly pointed at the sky! A 
horse that pricks his ears at the finish is 
not generally regarded by horsemen as one 
who is driving a II out to the wire. I'm glad 
that your picture gives those racing fans 
who did not see the race an idea of the 
kind of ride that Bacza gave the 1967 Horse 
of the Year. 

Damascus has ostensibly lost this honor 
in 1968 by reason of his last two races, in 
which he received "atrocious rides" from 
Bacza. Frank Whitelcy should have gotten 
Kathy Kusner to ride Damascus — at least 
she would be trying! 

David S. Wilson 

Greenwich, Conn. 

Sirs: 

Regarding the article by Charles Goren 
on Omar Sharif's Bridge Circus ( The Cir- 
cus Under Omar's Tent, Sept. 9), I was most 
surprised to see (in the New York Post, 
Sept. 12) that Bridge Columnist Alfred 
Sheinwold presented an entirely different 
version of the hand played by Sharif in To- 
ronto against the Dallas Aces. According 
to SI and Goren, Omar played the hand bril- 
liantly to make the four-heart contract. Ac- 
cording to Sheinwold, Sharif went down 
one and did not even make the second best 
play. Who is right? 

I had the pleasure of watching the Bridge 
Circus in person and feel that Omar can 
hold his own in the best of competition. 

Donald Singer 

Forest Hills, N.Y. 

• Charles Goren got the story from Sha- 
rif’s teammate, Leon Yallouzc, who ac- 
cepts full responsibility for the misun- 
derstanding. Yallouze had not seen the 
hand played either, but had the impres- 
sion that this was how Omar played it. 
"Particularly regrettable,” says Goren, 
"because I had other examples of fine 
play by Sharif and selected this hand 
only because it seemed both simple and 
dramatic." — ED. 





BIAS 

Is TIME biased? 

You'd better believe it. 
“Complete neutrality on public 
questions and important news is 
probably as undesirable as it is 
impossible.” 

That’s how TIME'S founders put 
it in 1922 when they were work- 
ing out the editorial philosophy 
of The Weekly Newsmagazine. 
They expressed their faith in — 
their bias in favor of— the things 
that money cannot buy. An ad- 
miration for the statesman’s 
“view of all the world." A respect 
for the old, particularly in man- 
ners. An interest in the new. par- 
ticularly in ideas. They saw to it 
that TIME reflected these ideas. 
TIME still does. 

The founders also took pride in 
TIME S positive point of view. 
"TIME." they wrote, “gives both 
sides but clearly indicates which 
side it believes to have the 
stronger position.” 

TIME still does. 

It is not TIME’S intent that you 
agree with its every viewpoint. 
Rather, TIME’S thinking is meant 
to stimulate your own. One read- 
er has said. "I've disagreed with 
TIME every issue for 15 years.” 
Fine. That’s the alert, thoughtful 
attitude the founders were after 
when they set out 46 years ago 
to create a unique magazine. 



How do you finance the growth 
your stockholders demand 
without dipping into their pockets? 


Because of the continuing cost /price squeeze, this 
critical question plagues every company regardless of 
size. Those companies that don’t use imaginative financial 
planning frequently find themselves open to attack by 
unhappy stockholders. 

Continental Bank is deeply involved in helping com- 
panies grow successfully even in the face of shrinking 
margins. Our solutions are never the same. They vary 
from customer to customer, from industry to industry. 
In fact. Continental Bank is so acutely aware of the dif- 
ferences among industries that our staff has specialists in 
every industrial and service category. 

Within each category are men thoroughly familiar 
with the problems and opportunities which exist in an 
industry. Their recommendations are thus based on in- 
depth knowledge that pays off in creative solutions to 


your financial problems. By looking beyond balance 
sheets and income statements, Continental often estab- 
lishes totally new patterns of finance. 

In brief, Continental Bank can show you how to ef- 
fectively operate within today’s cost /price cycle. 

So call Continental Bank. For the sake of your 
stockholders. 

It’s what you’d expect from 
the biggest bank in Chicago. 

Continental Bank 



Continental Illinois National Bank and Trust Company of Chicago. 231 South LaSalle Street, Chicago, Illinois 60690. Member F.D.I.C. 
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AN UNRETOUCHED 
TV PICTURE. 


Who else dares to show one? 



If our TV picture - unretouched — can look this 
good in print, wait 'til you see it in person! 

Turn on any Sharp portable. Then turn on any 
other set at any other price. Just compare. 

You can't buy a better picture than the Sharp 
picture. (And, more than likely. Sharp will cost 
you less.) This applies to our entire line of porta- 
bles -from our 12 inch right up to the 19 inch 
models*. 

And the Sharp picture will stay sharp-brilliant, 
alive -for years to come. (When you think of the 

‘Piogoncl meoruremenlj Illustrated Model TW-54P 


hard use you give your portable, that's important.) 

We could say lots more about Sharp - that 
we're pioneers in radio and TV... that our sets 
are sold in 110 countries. ..that we've maintained 
our reputation for reliability for more than half-a- 
century . . . etcetera and etcetera. 

But one Sharp picture is worth 1000 words. 

See it, compare it -at your nearest retailer. 

If he doesn’t carry Sharp, other good retailers 
do. Write us. We'll tell you who. Sharp Electronics 
Corporation, Carlstadt, N. J. 07072. 

Sharp's repair rale is much lower than 
the Industry's. Based on U.S. Chamber 
o( Commerce TV-Radio repair figures. 
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The Lewis Hintons found one 
bank consistently conies to mind 
for trust and investment services* 



So they came here for a 
checking account, too* 

It’s wise to establish a checking account at the bank that can do the most for you. 

The Lewis Hintons did. They regard us as their financial resource. The Northern Trust 
name on their checks shows that they value sound and prudent judgment — and bring these 
same qualities to their own financial affairs. You, like them, will appreciate the many 
advantages of a Regular Checking account here. We mail your canceled checks 
and statement the first business day every month. The monthly charge — if any — is based 
on your average balance and number of checks written. You may also arrange to have 
dividends and other income checks mailed directly to the Bank for deposit. 

The Bank is conveniently located with free parking nearby and drive-in tellers, too. 

Mail the coupon, phone, or visit us soon — for all your banking needs. 


Northern Trust Bank, Personal Checkins Division 
50 S. LaSalle Street, Chicago, Illinois 60690 
Please send me materials to open a 
Q Regular Checking Account 
□ Double Check Account. 

Mr., Mrs. Miss 

(Please print name) 

Address 

City State Zi p 

My account would be Q individual Q joint 


NORTHERN 



TRUST 

COMPANY 

BANK 


NORTHWEST CORNER LASALLE 4 MONROE 

Chicago 60690 • Financial 6-5500 • Member F.D.I.C. 
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In this handsome, 525 page hard-bound volume, Charles Goren gives you 
"table-side” instruction on the subtleties and strategies of the game. In 
lively text and pictures, you’ll find 100 memorable bridge hands expertly 
analyzed for bidding and play with 68 pages of quizzes to test your skill. 


Also: the do’s and don’ts of championship bidding ... the fascinating his- 
tory of bridge . . . pictures of rare playing cards in color ... the interna- 
tional laws of the game ... and personal anecdotes by Mr. Goren about 
some famous people at the bridge table. 


Retail price: $12.50 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED PRICE: $6.25 
Please send me Charles Goren’s 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED Book of Bridge at 
the money-saving cost of $6.25. 1 understand 
that if I am not 

completely satisfied, I may return the book within 
10 days and have my money refunded, 
note: The price includes postage and handling. 

Sports Illustrated 



6752 

□ Bill me later at $6.25 

□ I enclose $ in □ cash □ check □ money order 




city state zTp code 

540 NORTH MICHIGAN AVE. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 60611 


Break the ice with Teacher’s Scotch 





1’EACHERS. 




The mellow flavour of Teacher’s 
warms things up without being obvious 
about it. No rough edges. 

That’s because it’s made from the 
cream of Highland whiskies. Try it tonight. 
You’ll see no Scotch improves the flavour 
of water— fresh or frozen-like Teacher’s. 


SCOTCH WHISKY 


Flavour that warms things up 


’Prices may vary according to state and local taxes. Blended Scotch Whisky 86 Proof ©Schieffelin & Co.,N.Y. 
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YESTERDAY 


Sweetwater 's 
Bombed 
Bomber 


by ROBERT W. NEUBERT 

A small, skinny-looking man wove to 
the rear of a dimly lit bar on Man- 
hattan’s West Side one night in 1941, 
positioned himself on a stool and or- 
dered a shot. Two hours later lie was 
still there, gulping down drinks and rais- 
ing his voice in loud, inconsequential 
argument. Two hours after that he was 
climbing uncertainly into the ring at New 
York's Madison Square Garden to de- 
fend his prestige (but not his title) as 
the Lightweight Boxing Champion of 
the World. 

This unpredictable pugilist was Lew 
Jenkins of Texas, a fighter called “the 
Living Death" by some sportswriters of 
the 1930s. '‘the Sweetwater Swatter” by 
others. It is probable that no man in 
the history of the ring ever wasted as 
many chances. Lew did most of his train- 
ing on booze and his roadwork on high- 
speed motorcycles, yet. pound for pound, 
few fighters ever packed more wallop 
than this skinny little Texan. 

Brute force rather than finesse was re- 
sponsible for the knockouts Jenkins 
scored in more than two-ihirds of his 
winning lights. Brute character enabled 
Jenkins to defeat Bob Montgomery even 
though he himself had a broken jaw 
and dislocated shoulder suffered a week 
before the bout. When Jerkins flattened 
former featherweight-title claimant Mike 
Belloise in 1939, his powerful punches 
broke several of Belloise’s ribs. But it 
was the February 28 remit tch with Lou 
Ambers in 1941 that marked the climax 
of Jenkins' hard-hitting career. 

The Swatter had won the lightweight 
championship from Ambers the year be- 
fore with a three-round knockout. Am- 
bers later claimed that two Jenkins rights 
to the jaw were delivered after the bell 
that ended the second round. This may 
be debatable, but there was no doubt 
about the lethal legality of the blows 
that sent Ambers spinning to the can- 


vas four times in the third round to 
give Jenkins his eighth consecutive 
knockout and 14th straight w-in. 

Before he met Ambers again, Jenkins 
had four more fights, among them a 
loss to Welterweight Henry Armstrong 
and a draw w ith Fritzic Zivic in two un- 
precedented nontitle matches. Mean- 
while. Ambers — determined to prove 
Jenkins' earlier kayo was a fluke — was 
training vigorously. He was in top shape 
the night that the inebriated Jenkins stag- 
gered into Madison Square Garden half 
an hour before the fight. 

"I was so high when I got into the 
ring I thought I saw two Lou Ambers's 
in there," Jenkins says. "Every time I 
missed a punch — and there were a lot 
of misses — I nearly fell down." 

Observers sitting upwind of the al- 
coholic exhalings that wafted out of the 
ring were unaware of all this. Of 15,402 
fans who paid S46.443 to see the skir- 
mish, few had any inkling that the cham- 
pion was defending his honor while 
bombed to the eyebrows. 

Ambers, who had suffered his first 
knockout in an eight-year career at the 
end of their first meeting, weighed in at 
l40'/2 pounds against 134 Tor Jenkins. 
Since Ambers was overweight, the match 
could not be called a title bout, but all 
the ex-champ wanted was a chance to 
display his superiority, and he seemed 
to be doing just that throughout most 
of the second encounter. 

Jenkins started the fight as if he in- 
tended to finish it in one round. As Am- 
bers left his corner, Jenkins swung with 
a punch that went wild. Twice more the 
champion unleashed long rights to the 
head, but Ambers remained out of range 
and responded with lightning left coun- 
terpunches. The round was scored in 
favor or the challenger. 

The second round began w ith Ambers 
plunging both hands into Jenkins' bony 
frame. He then stepped back and ripped 
a series of lefts into the champion's face. 
Jenkins tilted his head and assumed a 
puzzled, rather hurt air. But the cham- 
pion's puzzlement was an illusion. A mo- 
ment later he snapped a right to the 
jaw that staggered Ambers. 

"Ambers did not go down," a ring- 
side wit observed, "but he did a lot of 
funny things standing up." 

What he did mostly was turn tail and 
stumble toward the ropes, with Jenkins 
following right behind. There Lew flailed 
aw'ay at Ambers' back until Referee 

rontinued 
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Get the Swing 
Back in your Life . . . 


... at Mountain Shadows, the famous Scotts- 
dale resort, that brought all year vacation fun 
and luxury to Arizona. 

Challenging 18 hole executive golf course and 
complete club, two swimming pools (one is 
twice Olympic size), horseback riding, mag- 
nificent air conditioned rooms, sophisticated 
entertainment and elegant food — with lush, 
plush service to match. 

If golf is your game inquire about our "Golf 
in Phoenix” Holiday; an all inclusive package 
plan which offers unlimited golf on seven of 
Arizona’s greatest courses. 



DEPT. D* SCOTTSDALE ARIZONA 8526! • 602 945 -1561 

* PROPERTY OF A DEL E. WEBB CORPORATION SUBSIDIARY 
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Crompton is corduroy. 


Stratojac knows. That's why they chose Crompton wide wale cotton corduroy, 
a Minicare® fabric, to create this sportsman coat with Orion® acrylic pile lining. 
In camel, olive or brass. Sizes 36-46 regular. About $50.* At Rike-Kumler, Day- 
ton; Baskin’s, Chicago; Stukey’s, Rockford. 

CROMPTONRICHMOND COMP'ANYTNCTTWt AVENUE OF THE AMERICAS, NEW YORK lOOlfl. 


ARIZONA’S /ft. 
M GREAT J 
GOLF II 
HOLIDAY Jr 

Play Two Great Robert Trent Jones Courses 

6 NIGHTS 


7 DAYS 
s 149 5 ° 

This special Golfer's rate includes 
all greens fees on both of our 
18-hole courses or at 4 other 
resort courses; twin bedroom with 
patio; all dinners; all breakfasts; 
transportation to and from 
Phoenix Airport; all taxes. 
Other vacation features— riding, 
free-form pool and sun-terrace, 
cocktail entertainment, dancing, 
tennis, village shops. The place 
to be for Thanksgiving— 
Christmas/New Years. Perfect 
for family vacations. 

•per person, double occupancy- 
thru January 25, 1969 
For Holiday Program and 


Reade Whitwell, Mgr. 

™ E WIGWAM 


Ghettos. 


If our cities 
don’t get help, 
they may 
soon be 
nothing but. 

Together we can remake our 
cities. We will. We must. If you 
think there’s nothing you can 
do to help, think harder. 



Arthur Donovan stepped between them. 

Notwithstanding all this, Ambers 
came out strong in the third round, 
shooting a steady stream of lefts into Jen- 
kins’ face. Jenkins backed away from 
the continuing attack through the fourth 
and fifth rounds. 

The sixth was all Ambers until just be- 
fore the bell, when Jenkins unsheathed 
one of the hardest punches of the fight, 
a slashing right to the jaw. Only be- 
cause Ambers was backed into his cor- 
ner did he avoid tumbling to the can- 
vas. Between rounds Jenkins told his 
trainer he would finish off Ambers in 
the seventh. “It took all this time to 
sweat the whiskey out of me,” he said 
later. 

In the seventh round Jenkins stepped 
inside and pushed Ambers to the floor 
with a left. Ambers rose and offered a 
handshake after the accidental shove, 
but Jenkins hit him with a right. A light- 
ning left hook tore into Ambers’ jaw 
and left him on his feet but practically 
helpless. Sensing victory, the Swatter 
pummeled Ambers with both hands, 
pounding him to the floor with a right 
and a left to the head. Ambers’ grunt 
was clearly audible as he slowly crum- 
pled earthward. He struggled upward 
at the count of eight, but Referee Don- 
ovan moved in to stop the annihilation, 
and Jenkins was declared winner by a 
knockout in 2:26. Immediately after the 
fight Ambers' manager announced that 
his fighter was retiring. 

Sitting sweat-soaked in his dressing 
room after the fight, the winner and now 
relatively sober champion — a man sel- 
dom troubled by modesty — remarked ca- 
sually: “How come I didn't knock him 
out as quick as I did last time?” 

For the next six weeks Jenkins trained 
as usual in the bars and taverns of the 
town. He met Montgomery for the third 
time in something less than prime con- 
dition. lost by a decision and wandered 
back to the bars. 

Lew was finished as a champ, but his 
life was far from over. He joined the 
Coast Guard late in 1942, piloted a land- 
ing craft and was decorated by the Brit- 
ish for his D-day heroism. After the war 
he reenlisted in the Army, tried the ring 
once more and, after a couple of years 
of mediocrity, became a hillbilly singer. 
Today Lew Jenkins is the greenkeeper 
at the Antioch golf course in California, 
where he dodges balls instead of jabs. 
He never touches hard liquor. end 
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■ 1969 


The great new Chrysler. 


Your next car can have a fuselage- 
frame that curves up and around you 
in one fluid line. Close the window 
and the arc is complete. From under 
the doors to over the cockpit. 

Inside your next car, a cool, quiet 
room of curved glass and tempered 
steel. Soft, contoured seats and 
easy-to-read gauges. A controlled 


environment for you and each individual 
passenger. 

Your next car can have no protruding 
chrome, bumps, knobs, gargoyles, or 
wasted space. It can be an extension 
of your own exhilaration of movement. 

Your next car can be a car you 
can move up to. Without ettort. 

Your next car is here. Today. 


The great new Chrysler for 1969 


CHRYSLER 


CHRYSLER 

«KJT0*»S C0O»0°* T '0*« 






British 


Son of British 


At left, famous White Satin Gin— a British favorite for almost 200 years. On the right, 
the White Satin we now distill here in America, with the same invincibly dry taste of 
its British sire. We imported an entire English still, just to make sure you'd get that 
true London Dry taste... without paying import duties. Who can taste a tariff, anyway? 

Wrap your next Martini in White Satin 



DISTILLED 10ND0N DRY GIN. 90 PROOF. DISTILLED FROM GRAIN. THE SIR ROBERT BURNETT CO., BALTIMORE, MD. 






